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THE MOTHER’S FAITH. 
BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 


“ Hark how the wind is whistling Mother, 
List to the driving rain ; 

And, alas, to think that my gentle brother 
Is tossed on the stormy main.” 

The mother raised her meek blue eye 

From the holy book to the stormy sky, 

And a moment’s flush went o'er her brow 

As she thought of the boiling flood below. 

But she checked her human weakness well, 

And sighed for the heart that would rebel ; 

And then she meekly spoke—“ my love, 

I will not fear, there's a God above.”’ 


“ Bat I have been to the garden, mother, 
And the vine is trailed and torn, 

One rose tree crushed, and pale the other 
Droops like a thing forlorn ; 

And ob! all night how the tall trees creaked, 

As if some fearful woe they shrieked.”’ 

Again the mother’s pale cheek burned, 

As she thought of him for whom she yearned ; 

But she spoke again in holy trust, 

“The God | worship is good and just.” 


“ But look at the tossing waves, mother, 
How they dash, and foam, and roar, 
And the wild winds howling almost smother 
Their echoings ashore.” 
The mother looked to the ocean wild, 
And her heart grew sick for her absent child, 
And the strong prayer rose from that swelling heart— 
“ My God, thy help and aid impart ” 


“ Look, look to the path from the beach, mother, 
Some neighbour that must be— 
Oh, should he say mine only brother 
Is wrecked in that stormy sea.”’ 
But the mother’s brow grew deeplier flushed, 
And her very breath at hex heart was hushed, 
And the light in her meek and trustful eye 
Grew bright as a star in a frosty sky ; 
Then over the cottage floor she sprung, 
And back the door on its hinges flung, 
And round her wet and weary boy 
She flung her arms in feverish joy. 
The gallant ship is all a wreck, 
But she hath fallen upon his neck ; 
His hard-earned wealth is lost and gone, 
But the God of mercy bath spared her son. 


THE BURNED SHEELING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
My friend and lieutenant was cetached with the company at 


,ard ] 


started from head-quarters to pay both a farewell visit. Incautiously I let the) a 
morning slip away, and it was two o'clock when I drove through the barrack-, fare, and have you tried to-morrow as a ribbonman ! 


gate. The intended excursion was not very agreeable. I had twenty-four 
‘“* amad dog and a worsted string.” The routc was mountainous—the roads, 
bad—the venicle, ajaunting-car—the horse, an anatomical preparation, cover 

ed with skin—the driver, a living scarecrow —and, to top the whole, the coun. 
try proclaimed. 

For three mortal hours we toiled on, and at the end of that time had barely 
traversed halfthe distance we had to go. An eternity of accidents interrupt | 
ed the journey ; one minute a trace went, and the next, we broke a buckle ; a 
quarter of an hour was consumed at a forge in tacking ona shoe : and, at the 
conclusion of the operation, the driver modestly remarked that a couple of the 
others * would be better for a nail or two.” 

“ Why, ye villain of the world ;” I exclaimed, “ do ye ever expect to reach 
Ballyraggett 

Pat quietly turned round a face surcharged with arch expression, and replac 


ing the dudheeine he had been * drawing” [smoking] in the band ofa caudcen,) 


which no one bot my friend George Cruikshank could pretend to draw 

“ Arrah! what a plisant gintleman yer honor is! Rache Ballyraggett !— 
musha, by Gogstay ! ihas | alee the baste a little water at Corny Bryan's 
wid a skitch o’ male through ut, the divil blister me af I'll be able to hould 
him, good nor bad, whin I face him at the hill. Has yer honor such a thing as 
a cobweb in yer throat? If ye have—such sperits ye niver tasted as yell 
at Carrig-na-spidiogue—that's Corny’s—and it's jist acrass the hill 

oe ! Go "long, ye tulip ! don’t be afeeard ; we'll be at Corny’s in a pig's 
whisper.”’ 

We reached the promised hostelrie. The horse had “ the skitch of male,” 
and Pat and I each turned down a glass of pothecine. On discharging the 
reckoning, my friend with the bad hat gave me an interesting specimen of 
Hibernian probity. 

“What's to pay, Judy ! Bad luck to yer manners! don’t ye hear his honour 


| After making a mental calculation with the assistance of her fingers, Judy 
laid her damages at * two an’ a hapeny.” 

“Two an a hapeny!”’ returned the driver, in a tone which seemed an echo 
of the lady hostess. ‘ The divil blister the bit of the gintleman will be taken 
in, becaase he’s a fureigner. Give her, ver honour, a couple of hogs. Bad 
luck to the scaltogae, Judy, ye’ll get no more.” 

__ I could not but smile at the scoundrel’s cool assurance in protecting me from 
imposition He struck a halfpenny from an account, which a jury of car-drivers 
would have limited to sixpence, and left an innkeeper's profit behind. 
i After toiling up a hill which seemed interminable, during which the danger 
| apprehended from the meal and water fortunately did not occur, as the horse 
| never evinced the slightest intention of runningaway, we commenced a long, 
circuitous descent which wound through a wi'd and savage moorland, here and 
there interspersed with bogs. Sometimes, miles intervened before the traveller 
| met with a cabin—and a bleaker or more desolate line of country a wayfarer 
‘never traversed. On sweeping round a hill and emerging from a pass, we came 
‘suddenly on the intersection of four roads, and the gentleman with the bad hat 
| reined in his ** baste,” an exploit that did not require any remarkable exhibition 
of muscular strength to accomplish. 
| What the d—Ido you stop for 1” was my interrogatory. 

** Sorra thing,” returned the Irish Jehu ; ** but to ask yer honour a bit of a 

\question.” 

_ “ And could you not do that without pulling up that spavined hack '” 

| “ Spavined hack '—arrah, how fonny yer honour is. Didn’t I give my good 
‘six-poun tin for him—and feaks ! if he hasa spavin, the man didn’t charge any 
thing additional for it, any how.” 

| ‘ But what do you wish to ask me, fellow ?” 

** Jist, yer honour, which of the three roads you would have a fancy for?” 
__ Get on, you scoundrel—it will be dusk in half an hour. Off with you to 
Ballyraggett 
| © Peaks ! an I would do that same—af I only knew the way.” 
| “Knew the way, you infernal ruffian ! were you ignorant of the road, and 
yet had the audacity todrive me, a total stranger t” 

“Oh, troth—i’ll explain that to yer honour's satisfaction. Amn’t I as well 
acquainted wid Ballybunnivn, as I am wid Bannagher, where | was bred and 
rao: fait! Ballyraggett’s so like Ballybunnion, that I mistook one for 
ithe other.” 

\| * And consequentfy, you infernal vagabond I shall be benighted in these 

| mountains, and robbed and murdered by your confederates. But, there's one 

| comfort left,’’ and I looked at the double gun and case of pistols beside me, 

| T shall be able to dose you and three of your gang, at all events.” 

|} Arrah, blessed Virgm! Ye always stood my frind,” ejaculated the pro- 

prietorof the spavined horse, without paying the slightest attention to my fears 

orthreats. © That getshagh (Girl.] will put all right,” and he pointed to 

|'a miserab e-looking girl driving a cow before her, the perfect picture of starva- 
ition. Calleein tawn!’’ [Pretty maid.] and Mr. Clancey—for so as I after- 
wards learned, my conductor was denominated—addressed the said calleein in, 

|'to me, an unknown tongue. 

|“ Oh! sha—sha !”’ was responded—and she pointed to the road that branch- 
ed to the right. 

|| **?Pon my sowl ! the divil a wink’s on me, after all,” said he of the bad hat, 

| turning a gracious look upon me. * Feaks! I half suspected that was the 
‘road myself,” and he winked his left eye significantly. 

'| © Half suspected ! get on, you scoundrel. If you havn't me safe and sound 

||at the barracks of Baliycraggett vefore the drum beats éa/too, I'll stop half the 


Mr. Clancey made no reply, buthe used his whip liberally, and, as Evan dhu 


miles to accomplish ; and every body knows that an Irish mile is measured by “Maccombich properly observes, that ** a haggis, God bless her, can charge down 


a hill,” there’s nothing to prevent an Irish jaunting-car from performing a 
similar exploit. We went on sportingly for half a mile, when, at the bottom 
jof the descent, some strap or cord of Mr. Clancey's harness snapped—for it was 
difficult to decide whether in his horse's appointments hemp or leather pre- 
'vailed—and we came accord ingly to a staud-still 

| The place where the ace dent occurred, as it turned out, had singular in- 
terest. There a village had lately stood, and, judging from appearances, bute 
few days had elapsed since the hearths had been extinguished for ever. The 
‘timber which had formed the roofs had not as yet been carried away, and the 
sods and thateh which had covered it lay in heaps beside the bare walls, as 
they had been rudely torn down. I saw a side-long scow! directed at the reins 
‘sy the driver, and inquired bad the hamlet been voluntarily abandoned, or pur- 
\posely dilapidated. Clancev looked up— 

* The bird, sir,” he answered, ** won't harry her own nest—nor a man tatter 
down the roof-tree that he was born under. May the black curse of God at- 
tend him that did it, and him that ordered it to be done, day and night, sleep- 
ing and waking 

There was a ferocious solemnity in the tone and manner in whichthe anathema 
was pronounced, which really made me shudder. 

+» What means this ?” 

«It manes,” replied the driver, ** that this blessed evening, thirteen families 
are roaming through one wide world without « traneeine [a straw) above 
their heads, because a middleman overbid them ten pound, and wants the land 

** Can it be ible ?”’ I inquired, with a r, “* for ten pounds, 
to turn fame adrifi t No, no! Some other cause to be 
explained.” 

: None,” was the reply, and with an emphasis that surprised me. “ Weill, 


epaken to ye, ye ould cannister 


there's a God over all. We'll hear of something yet,” He muttered a few 
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eum in Trish which I did not understand, the harness was mended, and the butcher's shop, a dead wedder to the stock—and the priest made a votive offer- 


journey was resumed. 
Evening had fallen ; we 
the driver to get on. Consi 


the country, and the roughness of the roads, he certainly made an astonishing 


ress. 

Another mile was passed 
the ruined village appeared to 
so mercurial Night was 
out, when suddenly a brig 
off—it grew into a blaze—it scintillated, rose. and fell. 
fire? The barony was disturbed, and every night agrarian outrages were per- 
petrated. 

What light is that?’ I inquired of the driver. 

“Upon my conscience ! it puzzles myself, yer honour, to give a guess. It's 
nather red enough for a still-fire or a lime kiln, nor does it look like burning 
heather. And see, there's people about it too !—and mona-sindiaoul ! I heard 
the cry of women. Whoop! get along!" and the whip was applied to the 
jaded horse, while, favoured by falling ground, a few minutes brought us to the 
spot, and presented a painful scene. 

The ruins of asheeling still wrapped in flames, were surrounded by a man, 
three women, and children beyond computation. It had been hastily erected 
against a rock on the roadside, and the slight inflammable roof made of bog-deal 
and dried bent, was totally consumed, and the turfs, with which the walls were 
formed, were charred and burning. The wreck of cabin furniture was strewn 
about, the children mak ing a wild outcry, the women seated, as they term it in 


Ireland, on their hunkers, swaying themselves to and fro, and uttering a low, 


monotonous !amentation. The man, with his brow knitted and his arms fold. 
ed on his breast, was gazing on the glowing ruins with a steady and despairing 


ing to the pious undertaking in the shape of a keg of whiskey. 


were yet five miles from the barrack, and I urged __ I have viewed many a continental fete, aud seen the civic and military au- 
dering the appearance of the animal, the nature of thorities strangely combined in the pageant. I have witnessed the Lords of 


‘Session opening a highland assizes played into court by the pipers of a Celtic 


corps, but our expedition from Ballyraggett left both these immeasurably be- 


—Clancy remained gloomy and unsociable—for bind. The priest, without sending out the fiery cross, had quietly levied a 
have had a singular effect in depressing a spirit "ondescript collectinn of tag, rag, and bobtail. As Robinson Crusoe always 
gradua.ly closing, and distant objects were now shut ‘is depicted as ‘‘ doubly armed,” so each of his reverence’s contingent bore on 
ht light gleamed from a hollow hardly a musket-shot 9ne shoulder a trusty loy, [a one sided spade.] and as a counterbalance, carried 
Was it some signa! ,9n the opposite an exe or shovel. ‘That most indispensable appurtenance of 
war, the commissariat, was conveyed on a country cart; and seated between 
ithe slain sheep and cask of poteeine, were the chief musicians of the village, 


|who when our bugle ceased, lise trae Arcadians, in turn, on pipes and fiddle, 


discoursed most excellent music.” 
| When we reached the height that domineered the burning sheeling, we ob- 


served the family busily employed in clearing the ruins of the hut away, a task 
which our unexpected appearance suddenly interrupted The priest had trotted 
jhis pony on before the grand cavalcade, and we saw him conversing with the 
‘desolate family. That our intentions were charitable, the popping down of 
ithe women on their knees assured us was perfectly understood ; and while the 
levy en masse of Ballyragget proceeded to commence operations at once, we 
ihalted on a hillock, piled arms, divided the party into two reliefs, and while 
lone remained in position to protect the munitions of war, the other strip.ed 
‘their stocks and jackets off, and proceeded to assist the pleasant people of Bal- 
jlyragget. All were volunteers on the occasion, and the soldiers and the peas- 
an'ry vied with each other in hurrying the work of humanity on. Next to 
jAladdin’s lamp, four score pairs of willing hands will soon construct an Irish 
‘cabin. Ere sunset, ‘ta house, musha, that the priest might live in,” was com- 


scowl. To the driver's expression of sympathy the women responded ; but, pleted ; and when the bugle played the party from the scene of their labours, 


the man preserved a gloomy silence, 


smouldering remains of the wretched hut, which had been his last night's 


shelter. 
«In God’s name, what means this ?'’I exclaimed. } 
Turning his eyes from the smoking ruins, and for the first time fixing a 


dark angry glance on me, “ It means,” he said, “ that on this day week my 


father’s cabin was torn down—and this evening, that the sheeling his son had 


built to shelter a blind old man, a mother, a wife, and family, is what ye see it 


now—rubbish and ashes !” 


“* By Heaven, poor fellow, I fee! for you !” 
“IT thank you, sir—in one’s trouble akindly word is pleasant. But gazing 
on these smoking ruins will not shelter the poor children and the old people 


Come, women, cease your noise—crying won't roof another cabin. Up and 


assist me.” 
‘assurances of gretitude, was amply evidenced next morning. A short time 


“ Was it accident by which the hut was burned !” I inquired. 


“ Oh, yes ! some flax, for want of room, was unluckily placed too near the. 
fire, a spark flew out, and caught it. In a moment the hovel was in ablaze. 
and we had scarce time to drag out the trifling things which you see scattered 


about, and were all that had escaped the middleman’s rapacity.” 
“ Courage, friend, you must rebuild your sheeling.” 
***Tis readily said, sir, but rather more troublesome to effect.”’ 


“ Come—don’t be cast down—I'll give you a hand myself, to-morrow. How 


far are we from the barracks of Ballyraggett ?” 


“ Then night is falling, and it will be dark before we reach our destination. 


Farewell—God pity and assist you.’’ 
As I spoke, I slipped five sovereigns into the peasant’s hand, and turned 


away to mount my vehicle. 


“Money and kindness from a Sassenach !” the dark stranger exclaimed, in 


tones bespeaking surprise and incredulity, as, at the same moment the smould- 


ering embers emitted a bright and transient flame. He glanced at my gift. 
“* Gold, by the light of heaven! Hold, sir ; you have made a mistake.” Se 
* None, my friend. I gave you only what I can spare, and you require. 


Drive on, you scoundrel. If fattoo’s sounded, you know the penalty.”’ i 


“ Arrah ! the divil a scurrick yer honor will pay me the less for all that. 


,jand adopt the trade of war 
jlady relented ; and unmindful of his vow “to uphold the king’s person, crown, 


“ You are four long miles,” was the reply. 


aud kept his fixed stare turned on the|4 family houseless at daylight from the cradle to the crutch were covered by a 


roof; the hearth was lighted again; and that stern, dark man, the father all 
desperate afew hours before, raised his eyes to Heaven, and implored blessings 
on the strangers who had succc ured him 

If any proof of the mercurial character of the Irish were required, I had 
abundantly obtained it. Last evening, the most touching picture of distress 
that the fancy can imagine was presented to me on the level turf before the 
smouldering sheeling. Now, al! upon that grassy plot was revelry and joy ; 
ithe pipes and fiddle were plied incessantly ; and when one couple had ** danced 
themselves out,’ another hopped into the gay arena. The priest's poteeine 
had been liberally shared by Trojan and Tyrian, soldier and peasant ; and when 
we commenced our homeward march, a thundering cheer and a shower of ben- 
jedictions followed, until distance shut them from the ear. 
That the feelings of the peasantry were not confined to idle and evanescent 


before a peasant had presented himself at the barrack, and offered to enlist. 
He was a remarkably fine young man, and he was instantly accepted. Piqued 
at the coquetry of a village girl he was attached to, and believing that he had 
jbeen supplanted by a rival, he stoutly determined to abandon his false love, 
The rash step had scarcely been taken until the 


and dignity,” he lis‘ened to the contrition of his mistress, and as Anthony of 
old gave up a world for love, Martin Capnavan abandoned his sentry box out- 
side the gate, leaving his musket, locum tenens. He was traced, apprehended, 
land was being transmitted to head quarters, under a corporal’s guard, to await 
‘the pains and penalties of military offending, when his escort was surprised 
\when resting in a sheebeeine house—the prisoner rescued—and worse still, 
ithe arms and appointments of the party carried away. 

| Next morning soon after the reveil/é beat, a tap was heard at my door, and 
ithe serjeant of the guard entered. He came to announce that, within a few 
‘vards of the sentry box, three stand of arms, in beautiful condition, had been 
laid, with the whole of the appointments taken from the party that had been 
isurprised and disarmed. On examination, not a cartridge had been removed 
fromthe pouches. The opima spolia were faithfully returned ; and tied to a 
|trigger-guard, was a short but expressive writing: ‘* Cursed be that man who 
,would not replace the musket in the hand of him who wielded the spade to 


Whoop, Bonypart. G'long wid ye, say. Afthere’s oats in Ballyraggett, | 


maybe ye won't have yer wicked will of half-a-peck !” 

n less than an hour we entered that pleasant town—our advent being duly 
announced by the barking of curs, and women bolting to the cabin-doors to 
ascertain who the new arrival might be. As we drove to the barrack gate, 
the bugle sounded the retreat, and its call wasa signal for Mr. Clancy, 
to make an outpouring of blessings to the Virgin, with a modest eulogy on 
himself. 

** Arrah, captain, jewel, wouldo’t ye trust yerself over the wide world with, 
Pat Clancy after this, and let me rowl ye from Skibbereen to the rock of Giber-) 
altar? Amn't I the boy that can make Bonypart step out, and isn’t he the 
baste that can do itteo? Isn't it a mortal pity that my mother hada't more 
of 

“In that opinion I have no doubt the hangman would fully agree.” 

“ Don’t miation him, the thief of the world! Feaks, captain, Pat Clancy 
won't spoil a market if he can help it. Lord's blessens on yer honour—I knew 
ye would give me a trifle over an’ above to drink your health. May fist and 
purse never fail you ; and bad luck to ye, af I wish it.” 

With this valedictory supplication, he of the bad hat wheeled round the 
namesake of Napoleon, and away he went, carolling an Irish song, as I entered 
the barrack of Ballyraggett. 

To my worthy subaltern I detailed the evening's adventures, of which the 
destruction of the peasant’s hut formed the leading incident. Bob Howard 
was a kind hearted Englishman, and into the misfortunes of the desolate moun- 
taineers he entered with warmth and interest. We spoke of the melancholy) 
position in which decrepit age and helpless infancy were placed, isulated among, 
dreary mountains, the hearth extinguished, and the but a ruin. 

“ By Jove. Harry, we’ll build the poor family an abiding place, and house 
them before to-morrow's sunset. Order an early parade, and after breakfast, 
we'll take a strong fatigue party out, and, in double quick, up with another 
* mud edifice,’ a8 the song goes. Without the blessing of holy charch, this 

t work could not be expected to succeed, and I'll send over the way for 
the priest, and take him into the number of councillors.” | 

Father Anthony M'Cabe at once responded to the invitation, and tendered 
his hearty assistance. Over a stoup of inimitable poteeine, the operations of 
the morrow were arranged. His reverence contracted to supply a sufficiency! 
of implements, and we undertook to find enough hands to use them. 
dered rations to be issued to the men—I added the whole contents of the 


MARLBOROUGH.—NO. II. 
(Continued from last week’s Anglo American.) 
Had Marlborough’s orders been executed, it is probable he would have gained 
a victory, which, from the relative position of the two armies, could not have 
|been but decisive ; and possibly the 18th August 1705, might have become as 
celebrated in history as the 18th June 1815. Overkirk, to whom he showed 
the ground at Over-Ische whic: he had destined for an attack, perfectly con- 
curred in the expedience of it, and orders were given to bring the artillery for- 


ward to commence acannonade. By the malice or negligence of Slangenberg, 


_woo had again violated bis express instructions, and permitted the baggage to 


intermingle with the artillery-train, the guos had not arrived, and some hours 
were lost before they could be pushed up. At length, at coon, the guns were 
brought forward, and the troops being in line, Marlborough rode along the front 
ito give his last orders. The English and Germans were in the highest spirits, 
‘anticipating certain victory from the relative position of the armies; the French 
fighting with their faces to Paris, the Allies with theirs to Brussels. But again 
the Dutch deputies and generals interposed, alleging that the enemy was too 
strongly pos ed to be attacked with any prospect of success. ‘Gentlemen,’ 
said Marlborough to the circle of generals which surrounded him, “I have re- 
connoitred the ground, and made dispositions for an attack. J am convinced 
that conscientiously, and as men of honour, we cannot now retire without an 
‘ction. Should we neglect this opportunity, we must be responsible before 
God and man. You see the confusion which pervades the ranks of the enemy, 


_ and their embarrassment at our mancuves. I leave you to judge whether we 


should attack to-day, or wait till to-morrow. It is indeed late; but you must 
consider, that by throwing up intrenchmen’'s during the night, the enemy will 
render their positiun far more difficult to force.’’ ‘Murder and massacre,” 
replied Slangenberg. Marlborough, upon this, offered him two English for 
every Dutch battalion ; but this too the Dutchman refused, on the plea that he 
did not understand English. Upon this the Duke offered to give him German 


Tegiments; but this too was declined, vpon the pretence that the attack would 


be too bazarcovs Marlborough, upon this, turned to the deputies and said— 
** | disdain to send troops tu dangers which | will not myself encounter. I will 


We ejjove them where the peril is most imminent. I adjure you, gentlemen! for the 


love of God and your country, do not let us neglect so favourable an opporta- 
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nity.” But it was all in vain; and iustead of acting, the Dutch deputies and ‘gent, and leave for it to be sent into [taly, where its co operation was required ; 
generals spent three hours iu de’:ating, until night came on, and it was too late at Frankfort he overcame, by persuasion and address, the difficulties of the 
to attempt any thing. Such was Mariborough’s chagrin at this disappointment, Margrave of Baden ; and at Vienna he was magnificently received, and soon 
that he said, on retiring from the field, I am at this moment ‘en years older, obtained unbounded credit with the Emperor. He was raised to the rank of 
than I was four day’s ago.” prince of the empire, with the most flattering assurances of esteem , and feted 
Next day, as Marlborough had foreseen, the enemy had strengthened their by the nobles, who vied with each other in demonstrations of respect to the il- 
position with field works ; so that it was utterly hopeless to get the Dutch to, lustrious conqueror of Blenheim. During his short sojourn of a fortnight there, 
agree to an attack which then would indeed have been hazardous, though it he succeeded in allaying the suspicions and quieting the apprehensions of the 
was not so the evening before. The case was now irremediable. The six Emperor, which no other man could have done ; and, having arranged the plan 
days’ bread he had taken with bim was on the point of being exhausted, and a vf the next campaign, and raised, on his own credit, a loau of 100 000 crowns 
protracted campaign without communication with his magazmes was impracti-, for the imperial court from the bankers, as well as promised one of |, 250,000 
cable. With a heavy heart, therefore. Marlborough re:measured his steps to more, which he afterwards obtained in London, he set out for Berlin, where 
the ground he had left in front of the Dyle, and gave orders for destroying the, his presence was not less necessary to stimulate the exertions and appease the 
lines of Leau, which he had carried with so much ability. His vexation was complaints of the King of Prussia. He arrived there on the 30th November, 
increased afterwards, by finding that the consternation of the French had been and on the same evening had an audience of the King, to whose strange and 
such on the 18th August, when he was so urgent to attack them, that they in- capricious temper he so completely accommodated himself, that he allayed all 
tended only to have made a show of resistance, in order to gain time for their juts disconteuts, and brought him over completely to bis views. He prevailed 
baggage and heavy guns to retire to Brussels. ‘To ail appearance Marlborough, on him to renew the treaty for the farnishing of eight thousaud men to aid the 
if he had not been so shamefully thwarted, would have illustrated the furest of, common cause, and to repair the chasms occasioned by the campaign im their 
Soignies by a victory as decisive as that of Blenheim, and realized the tr | ranks, as well as revoke the orders which had been issued for their return from 
umphant eutrance to Brusseis which Napoleon auticipated from his attack on, Italy, where their removal would have proved of esseuital detrimeut. This 
Wellington on the same ground a hundred years afterwards. ‘jconcession, in the words of the prime minister who announced it, was grauted 
Nothing further, of any moment, was done in this campaign, except the |" as a mark of respect to the Queen, and of particular friend-hip to the Duke.’ 
capture of Leau aud levelling of the enemy's tines on the Gheet Marloorough | From Berlin he went, loaded with honour and presents, to Hanover, where 
wrote a formal letter to ihe States, m which he regretted the opportunity which, jealousies of a different kind, but not less dangerous, had arisen in Consequence 
had been lost, which Mo Overkirk had comeided with him in thinking promised of the apprehensions there entertained, that the Whigs were codeavouring to 
a great and glorious victory ; and he added, “ my heart is so fall that [ cannot) |thwart the eventual succession of the louse of Hanover to the throne of Eng- 
forbear representing to your High Mightinesses on this oceas on, that 1 find)|land. Marlborough’s address, however, here also succeeded m overcoming ail 
my authority here to be much tess than when I bad the honour to command difficulties ; and, after a sojourn of only a few days, he departed w the highest 
your troops in Germany.” ‘fhe Dutch generals sent in their counter-memorial |favour both with the Elector avd his mother. From thence be hastened to 
to their government, which contains a curious picture of their idea of the sub- the Hague, where he remained a fortuight, and succeeded in a great degree in 
ordination and subjection of an army, and furnishes a key to the jealousy which ‘removing those difficulties, and smoothing down those jealousies, which had 
had proved so fa‘ai to the common cause ‘They complained that the Duke of jproved so injurious to the common cause i the preceding campaign, He pre- 
Marlborough, ‘* without boiding a council of war, made two or three marches wailed on the Dutch to reject separate offers of accoamedation, which had 
for the execution of some design formed by his Grace; and we cannot conceal |veen made to them by the French government. Having thas put all things 
from your High Mightinesses that all the generals of our army think it very jon 4s favourable a footing as could ve hoped for on the Coatiment, he embark- 
strange that they should not have the least notice of the said marches.” \t bas ed for England in the beginuing of January 1705-—having overcome greater 
been already mentioned that Marlborough, like every other good general, kept idifficuities, aud obtuined greater advantages, tn the course of this winter cam- 
his designs to himself, from the impossibility of utherwise keeping them from paigh, with bis divided alles, than he ever did duriog a suumer campaign with 
the enemy ; and that be had the additional motive, in the case of the Duteh,\the enemy. 
deputies and generals, of being desirous * to cheat them into victory.”’ | Every one, how cursorily soever he may be acquainted with Wellington's 
Chagrined by disappointment, and fully convinced, as Wellington was after campaigns, must be struck with the great similarity between the difficulties 
his campaign with Cuesta and the Spaniards at Talavera, that it was m vain to which thus beset the Duke of Marlborough, in the earlier periods of his career 
attempt any thing further with such impediments, on the part of the Allies, and those which at a subsequent period so long hampered the genius and 
thrown in his way, Marlborough retired, in the beginuing of September, to iiwarted the efforts of England's greatest general. Slangenberg’s jealousy 
iemont, the mineral waters of which had been recommended to him; and, in was an exact counterpart of that of Cuesta at ‘Talavera; te timidity of the 
the end of October, the troops ou both sides went into winter quarters. His Dutch authorities was precisely similar to that of the Portuguese regency ; 
vexation with the Dutch at this period strongly appeared in his private letters the difficulty of appeasing the jealousy of Austria aud Prussta, wentical with 
to his intimate friends ;* but, though he exerted himself to the utmost during that which so often compelled Wellington to burry from the field to Lisbon 
the suspension of operations in the field, beth by memorials to his own govern- and Cadiz. Sach is the seltishness of human nature that 1 seems unpossible 
ment, and representations to the Dotch rulers, to get the direction of the army! to get men, actuated by different mteresis, to coucur ta any measures for the 
put opon a better footing, yet he had magnenimity and patriotism enough to geveral good but under the pressure of immediate davger, so threatening as 
sacrifice his private feelings to the public good. Instead of striving, therefore. to be obvious to every understanding, or by the influence of ability and addrese 
to inflame the resentment of the English cabinet at the conduct of the Dutch of the very highest order. It ts this which im every age has caused the weak- 
generals, he strove only to moderate it; aud prevailed on them to suspend the ness of the best-cemented cunfederacies, aud so often enabied single powers, 
sending of a formal remonstrance, which they bad piepared, to the States | not possessing a fourth part of the material resources, to trumph over them, 
general, till the effect uf his own private representation in that quarter was first, And it is in the power of overcoming these difficulties, and allaying those jeal- 
ascertained. The result proved that he had judged wisely; iis disinterested ousies, that one oj the Most impurtant qualities of the geueral of au alliance 
conduct met with the deserved reward. ‘The patriotic party, both in England) is to te found. 
and at the Hagve, was strongly roused in his favour; the factious accusations Marlborough sailed for the Continent, to take the command of the armies in 
of the English Tories, like those of the Whigs a century after against Wel-|ithe Low Countries, on the 20th April 1706. His design was to have trans. 
lington, were silenced ; the States general were compelled by the public indig ||ferred the seat of war into Italy, as affairs had become su unp'omising in that 
nation to withdraw from their command those generals who had thwarted his) ‘quarter as to be well nigh desperate. ‘The Imperialists had been surprised by 
measures ; and, without risking the union of the two powers, the factious, the French general, Vendome, in their quarters near Como, and driven into 
selfish men who had endangered the object of their alliance, were for ever de-|\the mountains behind that town with the loss of three thousand men; 80 that 
prived of the means of doing mischief. , ° jall hold on Lombardy was lost. The Duke of Savoy was even threatened 
Bat while the danger was thus abated in one quarter, it only became more||with a siege in his capital of Torin. The Margrave of Baden was displaying 
serious in another. The Dutch vad been protected, and hindered from breaking is usual [ractious and impracticable disposition on the Upper Khine : 1 seem- 
off from the alliance, ouly by endangering the fidelity of the Austrians ; and led, in Marlboruugh’s words, “as if he had nv other object in view but to cover 
it had now become indispensable, at all hazards, to do something to appease jis own capital and residence.” In Fianders, the habitual procrastination and 
their jealousies. The Imperial cabinet, in addition to the war in Italy, on the! \tardiness of the Dutch had so thrown back the preparations, that it was im- 
{ pper Rhine, and in the Low Countries, was now involved in serious hostili- possible to begin the campaign so early as he had intended ; aud the jcalousies 
ties in Hungary ; and felt the difficulty, or rather impossibility, of maintaining) of the cabinets of Berlin aad Copenhagen had ayain revived tu such a degree 
the contest at once in so many different quarters. The cross march of Marlbo | iat no aid was to be expected either from the Prussian or Danish contingents, 
tough from the Moselle to Flanders, however loudly called for by the danger! jt was chiefly to get beyond the reach of such troublesome and incunstant 
and necessities of the States, had been viewed with a jealous eye by the Em- neighbours, that Marlborough was so desirous of transferring the seat of war 
peror, as tending to lead the war away from the side of Lorraine, with which yo ltaly, where he would have been beyond their reach But all his efforts 
the German interests were wound up; and the instances were loud and fre-||faijed in inducing the States-general to allow any part of their troops to be em- 
quent, that, now that the interests of the Dutch were sufficiently provided for, |ployed tothe suuth of the Als ; nor, indeed ‘could it reasonably have been 
he should return with the English contingent to that, the proper tweatre of of \jexpected that they would consent to hazard their forces, in an expedition not 
fensive operations. But Mariborough s experience bad taught him, that 45\/immediately connected with their interests, to so distant a quarter. The um- 
little reliance was 10 be placed on the co-operation of the Margrave of Baden, brage of the Elector of Hanover at the conductof Queen Anne, had become 
= - wed German powers, as on 7 of the Datch ; and he felt that it) |80 excessive, that he positively refused to let his contingent march. The Danes 
sat altogether in vain to attempt another campaign either in Germany Or! and Hessians excused themselves on various pretences from moving their troops 
— to the south ; and the Emperor, instead of contributing any thing to the war 
With ‘hie’ Flanders, was urgeot that succour should be sent, and that the English 
faction at the Ha ug when Slangenberg was from the command hel Sener! 
repaired to Ficus . November. and thence soon after to Berlin oe thes redaced to the English troops, and those in the pey of Holland ; but 
| they amounted to nearly sixty thousand men; and, on the 19th May, he set 
hi ar thie inary id not esert lout from the Hague to take the command of this force, which lay in front of 
m on this critical occasion. Never was more strongly exemplified the truth| the old French frontier on the river Dyle. Marshal Villeroi had there cullect- 


of Chesterfield’s remark, that manner hai as much weight as matter in pro-| eq sixty-two thousand men ; so that the two armies, in point of numerical 
curing him success ; and that he was elevated to greatness as much on the wings, strength, were very nearly equal 

of the Graces as by the strength of Minerva. Great as were the difficulties) E lish d ‘ 
which attended the holding together the grand alliance, they all yielded to the) be English general had established a secret correspondence with one Pas- 
magic of hisname and the fascination of nis manner. At Bernsberg he suc-| 12m and inbabuant of Namur, through whose agency, and that of some other 


ce me he FE , | citizens of the town who were inclined to the Imperial interest, he hoped to 
ceeded in obtaining from the Elector a promise for the increase of his contin- ne able to waite Maneelf mater of thet important 7 some To facilitate that 

* “Several prisoners whom we have taken, as well as the deserters, assure ‘attempt, and have troops at hand ready to take advantage of any ag that 
us, that they should have made no other defence but such as might have given| might be afforded them in that quarter, he moved towards Tirlemont, direct- 
them time to draw off their army to Brussels, where their baggage was already| ng his march by the sources of the Little Gheet. Determined to cover Namur, 
gone. By this you may imagine how J am vexed, seeing very plainly I am| and knowing that the Hanoverians and Hessians were absent, Villeroi march- 
jomed with people who will never do any thing.”—Marlborough to Godolphin, ed out of his lines, in order to stop the advance of the Allies, and give battle 
August 24, 1705. {ja the open field, On the 20th May, the English and Dutch forces effected 
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their junction at Bitsia ; and on the day following the Danish contingent ar- |warmly engaged with the attack on Ramilies. Mar!borough instantly saw 


rived. Marlborough having by great exertions persuaded them t» come up from the danger, and putting himself at the head of seventeen squadrons at hand, 
‘himself led them on to stop the progress of the victorious horse ; while, at the 


the Rhine, upon receiving a guarantee for their pay from the Dutch government. ; 
This raised his force to seventy-three battalions and one hundred and twenty- patie time, he sent orders for every disposable sabre to come up from his right 
four squadrons. The French had seventy-four battalions and one hundred with the utmost expedition. The moment was critical, and nothing but the 
and twenty eight squadrons ; but they had a much greater advantage in the admirable intrepidity and presence of mind of the English general retrieved 
homogeneous quality of their troops, who were all of one country ; while the the Allied affairs. Leading on the reserve of the Allicd horse with his won- 
forces of the confederates were drawn from three different nations, speaking |ted gallantry, under a dreadful fire from the French batteries on the heights 
different languages, and many of whom had never acted in the field together. behind Ramilies, he was recognised by some French troopers, with whom he 
Cadogan, with six hundred horse, formed the vanguard of Marlborough's army ; bad formerly served in the time of Charles Il., who made a sudden rush at 
and at daybreak on the 22d, he beheld the enemy’s army grouped in dense hin. They had well-nigh made him prisoner, for they succeeded in surroun- 
masses in the strong camp of Mont St. Andre. As their position stretched ding the Duke before his men could come up to the rescue, and he only extri- 
directly across the allied line of march, a battle was unavoidable; and Marl- cated himself from the throng of assailants by fighting his way out, like the 
borough no sooner was informed of it, than with a joyous heart he prepared for knights of old, swordin hand. He next tried to leap a ditch, but his horse 
the conflict. fell in the attempt; and when mounting another horse, given him by his aide- 
The ground occupied by the enemy, and which had become so famous by \de-camp Captain Molesworth, Colonel Bingfield, his equery, who-held the 
the battle of Ramities which followed, was on the summit of an elevated pla- stirrup, had his head carried off by a cannon ball. The imininent danger of 
teau forming the highest ground in Brabant, immediately above the two sources their beloved general, however, revived the spirit of his troops, whom the 
i ofthe Little Gheet. The plateau above them is varied by gentle undulations, |dreadful severity of the cannonade had, during the scatfle, thrown into disorder ; 
; interspersed with garden grounds, and dotted with coppice woods. From it and, re forming with great celerity, they again returned wiih desperate resolu- 
i the two Gheets, the Mehaigne and the Dyle, take their source, and flow in tion to the charge. 
e different directions, so that it is the most elevated ground in the whole coun- At this critica! moment, when nothing was as yct decided, the twenty fresh 
4 try. The descents from the summit of the plateau to the Great Gheet are squadrons whom Marlborough had so opportunely called up from the Allied 
ie steep and abrupt ; but the other rivers rise in marshes and mosses, which are right, were seen galloping at full speed, but still in regular order, on the plain 
“4 very wet, and in some placesimpassable. Marlborough was well aware of the behind this desperate conflict. Halting directly in rear of the spot where the 
F strength of the position on the summ@ of this eminence, and he had used al! horse on both sides were so veliemently engaged, they wheeled into line, and 
cs the dispatch in his power to reach it befure the enemy ; but Villeroi had less |advanced, in close order and admirable array, to the support of the Duke. En- 


erie to go over, and had his troops in battle array on the summit before the couraged by this powerful reimforcement, the whole Allied cavalry reformed, 
nglish appeared insight. The position which they occupied ran along the and crowded forward in three lifes, with loud shouts, to the attack of the now 
: front of a curve facing inwards, and overhanging the source of the Little Gheet ‘intimidated and disheartened French They po longer withstood the onset, 
> Their troops extended along the crest of the ridge above the marshes, having but, turning their horses’ heads, fled with precipitation. ‘The low grounds be- 
Pe the village of Autre Eglise in its frout on the extreme left, the villages of Offuz tween Ramilies and the old chaussee were quickly passed, and the victorious 
and Ramilies in its front, and its extreme right on the high grounds which’ horse, pressing up the slope on the opposite side, erelong reached the summit 
overhung the course of the Mehaigne, and the old chaussée of Brunehand which of the plateau, ‘The tomb of Ottomond, its highest point, and visible from 
ran near and parallel to its banks. Their right stretched to the Mehaigne, on the whole field of battle, was soon seen resplendent with sabres and culrasses 
which it rested, and the village of Tavieres on its bauks was strongly occupied amidst a throng of horse; and deafeuing shouts, heard over the whole extent 
by foot-soldiers. ‘The French foot were drawn up in two lines, with the vil- of both armies, announced that the crowning point aud key of the whole posi- 
lages in their front strongly occupied by infantry. In Ramilies alone twenty ition was carried. : ’ 
i battalions were posted. he great bulk of their horse was arranged also in But Villeroi was an able and determined general, and his soldiers fought 
K two lines un the right, across the chaussee of Branehand, by which part of the with the inherent bravery of the French nation. The contest, thus virtually : 
ii Allied column was to advance. On the highest point of the ridge occupied by decided, was not yet over. A fierce fight was raging around Ramilies, where 4 
f the French, and in the rear of their extreme right, commanding the whole the garzison of twenty French battalions opposed a stout resistance to Shultz’s 
i field of battle, behind the mass of cavalry, was the tomb or barrow of Ottom grenadiers By degrees, however, ihe latier ga.ned ground ; two Swiss batta- j 
x ond, a German hero of renown in ancient days, which it was evident would lions, which had long and resolutely held their ground, were at length forced 
f become the subject of a desperate strife between the contending parties in the back into the village, and some of the nearest houses fell into the hands of the 
conflict which was approaching. Allies. Upon this the whole rushed forward, and drove the enemy in amass 
| _ Marlborough no sooner came in sight of the enemy's position than he formed ovt of it towards the high grounds ia their rear. The Marquis Maffei, how- 
} j his own plan of attack. His troops were divided into ten columns; the cav ever, rallied two regiments of Cologne guards, in a hollow way leading up 
j alry being into two lines on each wing, the infantry in six columns in the from the village to the plateau, and opposed so vigorous a resistance that he 
centre. He at once saw that the French right, surmounted by the lofty pia not only checked the pursuit but regaiued part of the village But Marlbo- 
teau on which the tomb of Ottomond was placed, was the key of the position, rough, whose eye was every where, no sooner saw this than he ordered up 
7 and against that he resolved to direct the weight of his onset; but the better twenty battalions in reserve behind the centre, and they speedily cleared the 
to conceal his real design, he determined to make a vehement false attack on village ; and Maffei, with bis gallant troops, bemyg charged in flank by the 
the village of Autre Eglise and the French left ‘The nature of the ground ‘victorious horse at the very time thathe was driven out of the village by the 
occupied by the allies and enemy respectively, favoured this design ; for the infantry, was made prisoner, and almost ail his men taken or destroyed. 
French were posted round the circumference of a segment, while the allies oc The victory was now decided on the British left and centre, where alone 
cupied the centre and chord, so that they could move with greater the real attack bad been made But sovehement had been the onset, so des- 
rapidity than their opponents from one part of the field to another. Maribor. ‘perate the passage of arms which had taken place, that though the battle had 
ough’s stratagem was entirely successful. He formed, in the first instance, lasted little more than three hours, the viclors were nearly In as great 
with some ostentation, a weighty column of attack opposite to the French left, disorder as the vanquished. Horse, foot, and artillery, were blended to- 
menacing the village of Autre Eglise. No svoner did Villeroi perceive this gether in wld confusiou ; especially between Ramilies and the Mehaigne, 
than he drew a considerable body of infantry from his centre behind Offuz, and jand thence upto the tomb of Ottomond, in consequence of the various 
marched them with the utmost expedition to reinforce the threatened point on charges of all arms which had so rapidly succeeded each other on the 
his left. When Marlborough saw this cross movement fairly commenced, same narrow space. Marlborough, seemg this halted his troops, before 
skilfully availing himself of a rising ground on which the front of bis column of hazardiag any thing further, on the ground where they stood, which, in the left 
attack on his right was placed, he directed the second line and columns in jand centre, was where the enemy Lad been at the commencement of the ac- 
support when the front had reached the edge of the plateau, where they ob- ction. Viieroi skiifully availed himself of this breathing-time to endeavour to 
structed the view of those beh nd them, to halt in a hollow where they could |re form bis broken troops, and take up a pew line trom Geest-a-Gerompont, 
not be seen, and immediately after, still concealed from the enemy's sight, to on his right, through Ofluzto Autre Eglise, sti/l held by its original garrison, 
defile rapidly to the left till they came into the rear of the left centre. The on his left. But in making the retrograde moveme', so as to get his men 
Danish horse, twenty squadrons strong. under the Duke of Wirtemberg, were into this oblique position, he was even more impeded «nd thrown ito disorder 


‘ at the same time placed in a third line behind the cavalry of the left wing, so |by the baggage waggons and dismounted guns on the heights, than the Allies 
f as to bring the weight of his horse as well as foot into that quarcer. ‘ad been in the plain below. Marlborough seeing this, resolved to give the 
enemy no time torally, but again sounding the charge, ordered infantry and 


; At half past twelve the cannonade began on both sides, and that of French | 
played heavily on the columns of the confederates advancing to the attack. \cavalry to advance. ‘ 
The Allied right wing, directed against Autre Eglise, steadily advanced up |(iheet takes its rise, directing their steps towards Offoz ; but the enemy, panic- 
F the slopes from the banks of the Little Gheet to the edge of the plateau ; but |struck as »t Waterloo, by the general advance of the vic\ors, gave way on ail 
t there they halted, deployed into line, and opened their fire in such a position as sides. Offuz was abandoned without firing a shot ; the cavairy pursued with 
to conceal entirely the transfer of the infantry and cavalry in their rear to the headlong fury, and soon the plateau of Mont St Andre was covered with a 
: Allied left. No sooner had they reached it, than the attack began in rea’ earn. mass of fugitives The troops in observation on the right, seeing the victory 
est, and with a preponderating force in that direction, Culonel Wertonville |gained on the left and centre, of their own accord joined in the pursuit, and 
with four Dutch battalions, advanced against Tavieres, while twelve battal soon made themselves masters of Autre Eglise and the heights behind it. 
ions in columns of companies, supported by a strong reserve, began the attack | [he Spanish and Bavarian horse-guards made a gallant attempt to stem the r 
on Ramilies iu the left centre. ‘The vehemence of this assault soon convinced flood of disaster, but without attaining their object; it only led to their 
Villeroi that the real attack of the Allies was in that quarter; but he had no |own destruction. Charged by General Wood and Colonel Wyndham at the 
reserve of foot to support the troops in the villages, every disposable man having |bead of the English borse-guards, they were cut to pieces. ‘The rout now 


been sent off to the left in the direction of Autre Eglise. In this dilemma, he became universal, and ail resistance ceased. In {rightful confusion, a cisor- 
ganized mass of horse and foot, abandoning their guns, stceamed over the pla- 


hastily ordered fourteen squadrons of horse to dismount, and, supported by, 
two Swiss battalions, moved them up to the support of the troops in Tavieres |teau, poured headlong down the banks of the Great Gieet, & the other side, 
Before they could arrive, however, the Dutch battalions had with great gal and fled towards Louvain, which they reached in the most dreadful disorder at 
lantry carried that village ; and Marlborough, directing the Danish horse, under two o'clock in the morning. ‘The British horse, under Lord Orkney, did not 
the brave Duke of Wirtemberg, against the flank of the dismounted dragoons, draw bridle from the pursuit till they reached the neighbourhood of that for- 
as they were in column and marching up, speedily cut them in pieces, and {ress ; having,’ besides fighting the battle, marched fuli five and-twenty miles 
hurled back the Swiss in confusion on the French horse, who were advancing |that day. Mar!borough halted for the night, and established head quarters at 
to their support. '|Mildert, thirteen miles from the fieid of battle, and five from Louvain. 
Following up the success, Overkirk next charged the first line of advancing) ‘The trophies of the battle of Ramilies were immense ; but they were even 
French cavalry with the first live of the Allied horse, and such was the vigour exceeded by its resu'ts. The loss ofthe French in killed and wounded was 
of his onset, that the enemy were broken and throwo back. But the second 7000 men, and, in addition to that, 6900 prisoners were taken. With the de- 
Ime of French and Bavarian horse soon came up, and assailing Overkirk’s men |sertion in the days after the battle, they were weakened by full 15,000 men. 
when they were disordered by success, and little expecting another struggle | They lost fifiy-two guns, their whole baggage and pontoon train, all their cais- 
overthrew them without difficulty, drove them back in great confusion, and al- /sons, and eighty standards wrested frm ther in fair fight. Among the prisc- 


most entirely restored the battle in that quarter. The danger was imminent |ners were the Princesde Soubise and Rohan, and a sonof Marshal Tallard. 
The victors lost 1066 killed, and 2567 wounded, in all 3633. The great and 


that the victorious French horse having cleared the open ground of their oppo- 
nents, would wheel about and attack in rear the twelve battalions who were /junusual proportion of killed to the wounded, shows how desperate and hand 


A strong coluinn passed the morass in which the Little 
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to hand, asin ancient battles, the fighting had been Overkirk nobly suppor- platform and claim the prize, when Master Richard Luckes bade him wait 
ted the Duke in this action, and uot only repeatedly charged at the head of while he summoned the company three times, to see if none could be found to 
his horse, but continued on horseback in the pursuit till one in the morning, try another bout with him. ; é; 
when he narrowly escaped death from a Bavarian officer whom he had made“ Po the first summons, uttered in a eons voice, no one responded. 
prisoner, and given back his sword, saying, * You are a gentleman, and may  ‘‘‘ It i+ of no use,’ said one of the beaten players pr ae blvod from his 
keep it.” The base wretch no sooner got it into his hand than he made a forehead ; * his weapon flies quicker a ne eye - ollow it, -_ 63 
lounge at the Dutch general, but fortunately inissed his blow, and wasimme-, you can stop it-—crack ! your tg lightning. an eed crown ah a en. 
diately cut down for his treachery by Overkirk’s orderly. ““* You may as weilstrike ata a “Oo the-wisp, sal aetier, e was 

The immediate result of this splendid victery, was the acquisition of nearly here before you, and when the blow descends, hey presto! he is there behind 
all Austrian Flanders—Brussels, Louvain, Mechlin, Alort, Luise, and nearly you ; the devil aids hun, ] think : : ; _ 
all the great towns of Brabant, opened their gates immediately after. Ghent — “ * Devil me no devil,’ said Giles Tudball ; ‘ if I did not despise the - 
and Bruges speedily followed the example ; and Daun and Oudenar(e also play. I would try a bout with him myself for the honour of Minyead. 4h no 
soon declared for the Austrian cause. (fall the towns in Flanders, Antwerp, one be found to risk a cracked crown ! ; 
Ostend, Nieuport, and Dunkirk alone held out forthe French; and to ther “A dead silence followed, and the old man chuckled and looked round tri- 
reduction the Duke immediately turned hisaticution. The public transports umphantly. : 
in Holland knew no bounds ; they much exceeded what had been felt forthe “* The summons was uttered for the second time, but produced noching but 
victory of Blenheim, for that only saved Germany, but this delivered them- 4 luw InUCMUT from the spectators. ; 
selves. The wretched jealousy which had so long thwarted the Duke,asit = “* For the third and last time, said Richard Luckes, * I pronounce the stage 
does every other really great man, was fairly overpowered in “ the electric in possession of old Master Castle, the sheep-drover of Berkshire, and the 
shock of a nation’s gratitude.” In England, the rejoicings were equally en prize to be bis, if no one will come forward for the honour of Somerset 
thusiastic, and a solemn thanksgiving, at which the Queen attended in person Stand aside there,” called out W Bowerng, Make_ way, shouted 
at St Paul's, gave a willing vent to the general thankfulness. ‘* Faction and the crowd, closing together instead of falling back, that they might get a sight 
the French,’ as Bolingbroke expressed it,* were all that Marlborough had to ot the individual who was rash enough to try conclusions with the veteran. 
fear, and he had fairly conquered both. ut the snake was scotcued, not A'ded by Giles Tudball and some dozen more, two young mea, the one 
killed, and he replenished his venom, and prepared future stings even during dressed as a forest-keeper and the other as a sailor, forced their way through 
the roar of triumphant cannon, aud the festive vlaz@ of rejoicing cities t—(To Ve crowd to the side of the turf-stage. The former took his station at the side, 
be Continued ) aud the latter sprang lightly upon the platform, and took a basket-stick from 

Master Richard Luckes. 
‘* itis the studest of Dunster,’ shouted those who knew Hogh de Mo- 
hun. 
By J.T. Ay. and if Master Parson Snelling have driven learning into his head, 
In three volumes. the Berkshire sheep drover will not be long in making a hole whence it may 

Leadon : Henry Colboro, publisher. ooze out again with his hot bluod,’ said Master Alloway. 

Among other objects of the author in the present work, is that of contrasting “*And all the better for you, butcher,’ said one of the wrestlers ; ‘he will 
the hearts and joyous spirit of old English pastime with the rigid and sour pe the better qualified to try a fall with you, when his strength is a little 
restrictions on mirth, attempted by the growing puritanism of the time; and ad eae ’ 
the author takes occasion to tovch on this point in the commencement of bis «+ Jy the name of Heaven,’ said the fair hostess, Mistress Luckes, ‘ the 
first volume. We shall extract passages as explanatory of our meaning, and voung wildgoose is not going to risk his handsome head in a struggle with a 


as specimens of the author's style. We must premise that the hero of bis inan who has cracked as many human crowns as he has paid crowns of silver 
tale has taken measures for secretly attending a revel on the first of May, at for Porlock sheep !" 


Culborne, after all such profane and wicked pastimes had been * forbidden bv . "Phat will he,’ replied Master Jenkins : 
act of parliament.” The following is a description of a May day revel, as it or limb when honour is at stake.’ 


took place on the coast of Somersetsbire, — hundred years ago :— _ “* Then I will e’en seek Master Graveboys, and bid him spread a plaister, 

There he found the gipsies preparing for the amusement of their expec- while ] prepare my scissors to cut off some of those flowing locks, from which 
ted customers, by making circular holes in the ground, and driving their stakes pe pas withdrawn bis woollen cap to make his fate the surer,’ said Mrs. 
into the centre of them. The minstrels had formed a sort of temporary Luckes 
theatre under a Jarge oak, by suspending coloured cenvass hangings from the As she said, Hugh de Mohun, after selecting a werpon, and shaking the 
a op oaayy having taken care to secure a smooth surf or within a ew hand of his adversary to prove that no malice existed between them, threw off 
ya © Kye wbereon the lads aid lasses, who were so dis) osed, MIZht his cay aecording to the rules of the game. His long dark hair, which had 
figure in the mazy dauce to the sound of their music. Beyond them 824! gen partially evufined by it, fell down over his ears and nearly rested on his 
were the morris-dancers, seated round a panuier, which conteincd the hand- shoulders 
kerchiefs, sticks, and the fowl's baton and bladder, and other auxiliaries of their. « Keep aready hand, a quick eye, and an active foot, Hugh, or the old 
he — said, bY man will be too much for you,” said Giles 

8, arranging the sports of the day, in which they were to take a) « Hugh smiled and took his ground. His right foot was slightly advanced, 


rominent part. bie sti ‘ld i 
P “ Julian looked in upon them as he passed by, but was bidden by Master 
Alloway to ‘ look afier bis own concerns, and not to trouble himself with what ‘ A long pause Seal place, amidst a breathless silence ; both stood on the 
did not belong tu him.’ At any other tirae ihe putcher would haye been gree- defensive, and seemed unwilling to give the first blow: at length Hugh 
ted on the head with a blow of the stout ashen beating pole, which the seem dropped his stick a little, and, qu ck as lightning. the old man seeing what he 
ing forester carried in bis hand, in return for his msolence ; but he was suf. thought an opening, struck at his bead. “Hogh sprung back, the turf received 


fered to go unpunished for reasons wiich may be easily divined the blow, and, before the old man could recover his guard, Hugh, instead of 
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‘he hath but little regard for life 


“ Julian turned away towards the platiorm, which was a sort of turf mound, 


raised about three feet above the level ground, in order that all the spectators 


might see the wrestling and the back-swords playing to advantage In the 
centre of the green was erected the May pole, of tall, smooth polished wood 
tapering away to a fine point, to which was suspended by gay coloured ribbons 


a huge leg of mutton ; be who could reach it and take it down was to have ii | 


for his pains. At its foot were placed some half dozen sacks, in which a race 
ee to be run round the green, anda large hand-be!l for the sport called jing- 
ing. 

** Without the green, and underthe shadow ofa large tree, was a smal! 
table, converted into a stage, on which Dr. Graveboys, had taken his station, 
ready to seil his nostrums when his easily deluded customers should arrive ; 
and by his side stood Master Jansen, trompet in band, with the box of med: 
cines suspended in iront of him by abroad strap which passed over his shoul 
ders,” 

“ To this proposition, Alloway, after holding out along time, at last con 
sen'ed. He lett the tent, with his pipe in his mouth and his black jack of ale 
in his hand, and was followed by the otvers to the platform, where the single. 
— players had already taken their station, to commence the sports of the 

ay. 
** Master Richard Luckes, who presided over play, called the combatants by 
name, beginuing with the less skilful, who quickly drew blood from each other's 
crowns, amid the shouts of the bystanders, and gave place to others more skil- 
ful in the use of the basket-stick. 


have echieved a very easy victory. 


striking St. George, as the blow at the head is termed, gave poiot as if his 
stick had been arapier. The old man staggered, and fell on bis back. Master 
Kie. ard stooped over him, and found that his scalp had been abraided for about 
ihree inches, end that the blood was running from the wound in a decided 
siream.,. 

* A loud shout rent the air, when the fact was made known, and, amidst 
reiterated cries of ‘Somerset for ever!’ Hugh was declared the victor. 
The three chailenges were again given out, but no one replied tothem. The 
prize, a new hat of the sort worm by countrymen, was given to the victor, who 
insisted ou Master Castle wearing it for his sake, and to hide the ugly wound 
on his hitherto invincible head 

“ The old man accepted the hat, saying that he had been fairly beaten, but 
by atrick that he had never seen practised before. 

“ «Thanks to my fencing master,’ said Hugh, as he jumped from the stage, 


“ Next followed a race after a huge pig, witha very short and well soaped 
tail This afforded most excellent sport, as the animal, being used to his 
native woods, in which he gained bis autumnal and winter livelihood, was 
very active, and led his pursuers a dance that they did not forget for many a 
day. After being chasea for nearly an hour, he fairly gave them the slip, and 
they returned tothe green with torn clothes and wounded limbs, to be laughed 
at by their friends. 

* Then came on the jingling-match, which is thus played. Six men toss 


vee: UP Which of them shall first bear the bell ; he upon whom the lot falls strips to 
judges, the left in ola the waist, and fastens the bell tu his loins by means of a strap or handkerchief , 
his eyes knocked out, in a severe stroggie whica he continued after he had re The others are blicdfolded, and placed at a certain distance, in a circle, 
moved the eye, and found that * there was no blood ° from the jingler. As soon as he moves. the bell rings, and all rush forward 
“ This man was the champion of the country round, and no one cared to op 24 try to catch him. His business is to elude them, which he dues by every 
pose him, so that he was putting on his upwer coat, preparing to leave the es 0 bis power; and, if he can avoid being caught for ten minutes, he 
* has the prize; if not, the man who takes him becomes the jingler in turn, and 
so on, until one succeeds in baffling his pursuers for the required space of time, 
wonderful preservation of your life, are subjects upon which I can never ex- The fun consists in the blunder which the blinded make, in running ageinst 
press a thousandth part of what I feel. France and faction are the only ene- and catching one another instead of the bell-man ; and in tumbling over ob- 
mies Engiand has to fear, and your Grace willconquer both; at least, while stxcles which he throws in their way. The more they are baffled, the more 
you beat the French, you give a strength to the Government which the other the people laugh and enjoy the sport 
dares not contend with ’ —Bolingbroke to Marlborough, May 28, 1706. | * When this was ended, the running in sacks commenced; and when the 
+ “JT shall attend the Queen at the thanksgiving on Thorsday next ; I) victor had received his reward, a space of an bour was allowed to those of 
assure you | shall do it, from every vein within me, having vcaree any thing the wrestlers who hed joined in other sports to recover their wind, previously 
else to support either my head or heart. {he animosity and inveteracy one to entering the ring to decide the most important part of the day's sport.” 
has to struggle against is unimaginable, not to mentivn the difficulty of obtain- | The sports are interrupted by a party of persons, under the authority of the 
ing things to be done that are reasonable, or of satisfying people with reason Parliament, who are thus described :— 
when they are done.’— Godolphin to Marlborough, May 24, 1706. i “ The crowd, who were gazing on in dead silence around the wrestlers’ ring 


* © This vast addition of renown which your Grace has acquired, and the 
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and anxiously waiting for the players to commence the last good natoredly || **]T crave your pardon—I ought to have remembered, that John Pym and 
conceded trial of skill and strength. were suddenly roused by a stentorian myself once met as friends ; and that, since he hath turned out a disloyal per- 
voice, calling to them, in the name of the Parliament of England, to abstain son, he hath once visited this our house, and partaken of its poor refresh- 
from forbidden sports and pastimes. |'ments ’ 
“ They turned to look at the speaker, and saw a tall gaunt figure dressed in| ‘* It is well remembered, Master Bachell. The occasion of our last visit, 
a sort of half military suit of shabby leather. He wore a rusty breast-plate as I shall shorily explain, has led to this our present meeting. Open me those 
over his chest, and an iron cap, fastened under his chin by a leathern thong, doors,’ said Pym, pointing with his sheathed rapier to the doors that led into 
upon his head. In his right hand he carried a long pike tipped with steel, and, the hall 
in his left he held what seemed to be a parchment writing. By his side walked | “* They are already open—enter sir, I entreat you,’ said Bachell, bowing 
a thin, weazen-faced man, clad in a suit of dark brown, with a short cloak of a’ lowly, in mockery, as he flung the door aside. 
sad colour on his shoulders, and a high peaked felt hat, with an enormous! | “*T am glad to see that two more are in our presence, whom it much con- 
breadth of brim, upon his head. His hair was closely cropped, and made his cerneth me to meet,’ said Pym ‘If our eyes deceive us not, yonder stand 
ears appear of an unnatural size ; upon his neck was a broad falling collar, and your son Julian, and Master Luttrell of Dunster.’ 
upon his shrivelled legs a pair of large, loose, calf-skin boots; his right hand, ‘* Kimg Pym with a vengeance! he useth the our most majestically,’ whis- 
was supported by a strong, crutch-headed stick ; and under his left arm he pered Julian to Master Luttrell 
carried a large black-bound bible, whose covers were kept together with a pair ‘** Silence, and let us see whither all this tends,’ replied Master Luttrell. 
of enormous silver clasps. | ** Would it please you and your followers to partake of our humble fare? 
“ Behind this pair of strange looking figures followed six men, dressed and it is sound Bordeaux, and will not add to the sourness of those gentlemen's 
armed like their gaunt leader, and casting sour and morose glances upon the looks,’ said Bachell, with mock deference. 
assembled revellers.” have said before that we have provisions of our own,’ answered Pym. 
Master Pym appears on the scene :— |‘ Bot now to business. We arrest you, Master Thomas Luttrell—you, Mas- 
“Master Pym, stationing himseif as nearly as he could in the middle of ter Bachell, and your son Julian, together with another, whom we see not here 
the green. close to the raised platform, drew from his pocket a piece of parch-, at present, in the name of the Parliament, for unlawful deeds done at Cul- 
ment, bearing a twin-like resemblance to the skin carried by the bailiff, Roger borne revels. As we said but now, before we entered this house, we will give 
Priver, which Alloway had torn into shreds. He opened it deliberately, and, you freedom on your parole, if you will pledge your honour to abide by it.’ 
as he held it closely to his eyes, which some sixty years’ use had rendered  ‘*‘ Master Pym,’ said the elder Bachell, ‘1 told you before, on the occasion 
somewhat weak, the better to read its contents, the said bailiff, dripping with! to which you have alluded, that neither Master Luttrell nor I had anything 
wet and exhausted by the ill usage he had met with, laid his hand upon his whatever to do with those revels ; and what | said then I now repeat, that if 
knee, and begged him to seize the transgressors of the law before they could you can produce any warrant, bearing the King's signature, for my apprehen- 
make their escape. sion, | will submit myself your prisoner without a murmur.’ 
*** Not so, good bailiff; I will not follow their example, but will proceed ‘‘ And J,’ said Master Luttrell. 
legally. 1 was bred to the bar, and require not to be tanght my duty. Did | ‘And I, too,’ said the younger Bacnell, * but not till then.’ 
not impeach Buckingham and Mainwaring, and conduct and bringtoahappy ‘* Gentlemen,’ said Pyrn, ‘ listen to me.’ 
issue the trial of the Lord Strafford ? and have I not successfully resisted the ‘* * Speak, then, as to your equals: do not king it over us with your wees 
illegal attempts of Charles Stuart to arrest me and four other members of the and ours, and we wiil listen,’ said Julian. 
Parliament within the House of Commons! Back, good Master Priver, and —_** ‘ Gentlemen, listen to me,’ continued Pym, not heeding the interruption. 
let me not, I pray thee,’ said John Pym, in a voice drawlingly slow, but firm ‘I am here with such a force, and so well disposed, that you are at my mercy. 
* Master John Pym, although be had from the commencement of his parlia. [tis not my intention to do you any wrosg. [am here to take prisoners the 
mentary career universally opposed the royalists, and taken an active part with’ parties to whom I have already alluded, and promise them, in the name of 
Mr. Hampden and those who resisted the payment of the ship tax, was gentle- the Parliament, an impartial hearing, without any persona) restraint, if they 
manly in his demeanour, and mild in his manners and ianguage, until he had submit.’ 
rendered himself so obnoxious to the king, that he came into the house, shortly | “* And what if we do not 7° inquired Bachell. 
after the assassination of Buckingham, to seize him and four other members.| ‘‘ Then it will be my p:inful duty to resort to measures I would willingly 
Pym escaped the danger, and absented himself from the house for a while. not adopt,’ said Pym. ‘ Though you dwell so far from the busy world, you 
When he returned, a change was observed in hun: he was more severe ic his cannot but know, gentlemen, that Charles Stuart's support of episcopacy in 
looks, and his language was violent: he took the lead of his party, and when this land, and his atteinpt to impose a ritual and certain form of worship upon 
the innpeachment of the Lord Stratford was determined upon, he untiringly the land of his fathers, have already brought him into such contempt, that he 
persevered in his attempts tosecure his condemnation and execution. He was retains but the name of aking, and that all real power is vested in the Parlia- 
also the bitterest enemy of the established cherch, and lost no opportunity of men’, who, for the good of the nation, have taken the government into their 
assailing the bishops, and the deans and chapters ; and of encouraging those hands.’ 
who, under the pretence of their being remnants of papistry, sought toremove = ** We know,” said Julian, ‘that a set of canting knaves have—’ 
the communion tables and the rails which surrounded them from the eastern **‘ Silence, Julian; Jet us hear all that Master Pym hath to advance before 
ends of the churches. Nothiag, in fact, was propused to injure the church in we reply to him,’ said his father. 
which he was not a prominent actor. Of all the enemics whom Archbishop‘ * Armed with the authority of that Parliament, of which, as you know, I 
Laud had, none was more perseveringly bitter than John Pym, although they) am aunumble member, as the representative of T'avistock, I am here, as I said 
were contemporaries at Oxford ; Laud being a member and president of St. before, to claim my prisoners.’ 


Jobn’s College, and Py:n a student of Broadgates Hall, vow Pembroke Col-|| -‘*Can you produce your warrants, supposing that we should feel inclined 

lege. | to yield ourselves to the usurped powers of a disloyal House of Commons?’ 
**As a country gentleman, Pym was much beloved: he wasa kind husband, said Master Bacheil. 

an affectionate father, and a considerate landlord to his tenantry. Asaveigh ‘Thou knowest that they have been destroyed,’ said Pym. 


bour, his company was sought after and appreciated by those even whodiflered ** * By whom?’ asked Master Luttrell. 
from him in politics, until after the execution of Strafford, when he suddenly =“ * Would that I knew!’ said Pym. 
found himself shunned by all who had previously courted his society. || ©*Have they been duly served, or how?’ said the elder Bachell. 

“He grew morose and peevish; seldom appeared in Somersetshire, and“ * Master Baclell, Master Bachell,’ said Pym, ‘this is worse than trifling. 
made the leadership of his party in the Commons au excuse for absenung him-| The consequences will be heavy Where are Roger Priver and Master Brown ? 
self from his family. His moroseness increased, too, greatly after his inter |) Where hast thou them concealed !’ 
course with the Scuttish Covenanters who were referred to bim as the most) “‘! pledge you mine honour, as a gentleman, that I have seen neither of 
powerful person upon whom they could rely to advocate their claims.” them since the day on which, with Master Luttrell, [ released them from the 

A Parliamentary visit :— »mines in Duckery Hill. Norhave I heard aaght of them, saving that you had 

“* Whether Master Pym cometh here as a friend or a foe, I know not; \taken them under your especial protection, and sent them on some errand to 
though, judging from the nuiber of well armed followers, wherewith he visit-||the town of Taunton,” said Bachell. 
eth my poor house of Ashley-Combe, ! may be excused from having my. «* Nor have J,’ said Julian, ‘though I would gladly have met with them, 
suspicions—he is welcome as a neighbour,’ said Master Bachell addressing and repaid them for their insolent behaviour, when you last visited this house.’ 


Pym. | “*'Po you then, Master Thomas Luttrell, I must apply for their safe restora- 
“ Pym raised his hat and bowed. | tion, for] have information of their having left my house at Cutcombe for the 
“* Would it please you to alight, aod partake of such refreshment as my town of Dunster,’ said Pym. 

house affords?’ || “*T will pledge you my word, asa gentleman, that I know no more of them 
***Such in part is my intention, for we have ridden far and fast,’ said, than you yourselt do,’ said Master Luttrell. 

Pym. |, ‘Pym looked at each steadily, for some moments; but neither quailed be- 


“Tt is done in a truly neighbourly way, to call as you pass, and bring some) neath his gaze. 
few score of followers with you, to test the contents of our larder and our *** You will not deny, Master Bachell, that you have seen my lieutenant 
cellar. I hupe there be viands enough to supply all with what they may need ;| Mauworth, within these few days!’ continued he. 
at all events, they shall be welcome to what they can find,’ said Master Bachell ‘** Assuredly not. He was here as a messenger, some three or four days 
with a smile, which was not responded to by any one of the company, all of \since,’ said Bacheil. ‘! gave him what refreshments he stood in need of for 
whom wore a morose lvok on their faces, and sat like statues on their horses ‘himself and his beast, and he returned, as I presume, and as he informed me 
“* Master Bachell, when I said that it was my intention to alight, and to take he should do, to perform his duties as the guardian, in your absence, of Mistress 
somewhat to refresh me, I meant not to imply that your hospitality was to be Pym and your children.’ 
taxed for that purpose. We have wherewith to refresh ourselves, as our | ‘‘And the packet which he brought? I would demand of you the nature 
sumpter horses will speedily arrive. You will consider yourself my prisoner, of its contents, and what hath become of it,’ said Pym 
and on your parole—if so it please you: if not, [am here in sufficient force ‘** Ido not hold myself accountable to Master Pym for any messages or 
to take and maintain possession. Choose you which you please, imprisonment parcels that may be sent to me, even though their delivery be entrusted to the 
in your own house, or partial freedom upoa such terms as | shall dictate,’ cold Annes of one of his own follower-,’ said Bachell. 
Pym. | «*?Tis well. You have doubtless destroyed the warrants, which by some 
“««T pray you come within, where we may talk this matter over,’ said Master |means, at present not known, were abstracted, as I believe, from Priver's sad- 
Bachell. ‘I will not, however, take you by surprise, but inform you that | dle-bags, and, as a drag-seiler in Taunton will testify, were re-directed to your- 
have some friends within my hall, to the number of half ascore Dp» you seif through the agency of one Jansen, and delivered to you by Mauworth, 
therefore select from your band so many as shall equal them in number, aud though he was ignorant of what he bore to you. Know you where Mauworth 
be deemed by you a sufficient escort.’ |may now be found ?” 
«J will do so,’ saim Pym, as he bade half a score men dismount and ac-!, ‘‘‘I do not,’ said Bachell, * as I have already told you.’ 
company him within. The rest remained on horseback, drawn up in frout of | ‘** Then I will inform you, Master Bachell; my faithful follower is lying a 


the mansien. murdered corpse at the mouth of Dunkery mines.* 
« ¢] will show you the way,’ said Master Bachell. ‘A deep groan burst from the soldiers, and Pym passed his hand across his 
“*T need not your showing, sir,’ said Pym ; ‘I am no stranger to this lo-|/eyes as if to remove atear. The party around Master Bachell looked at one 
cality.’ another, as if to ask the meaning of the news, 
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« «How say you, honest Mavworth murdered! are you assured of the truth 
of what you assert?’ inquired Master Bachell. 

“*] saw his body with mine own eyes,’ said Pym. ‘I had not known of his 
fate, perhaps, until the crows had devoured him, had not a shepherd found his 
mutilated corpse by a mere chance.’ . 

«“« Who can have done so foul a deed!’ said theelder Bachell ‘I give you 
my word, that I will use my best exertions to discover the murderer and bring 
him to punishment. | will also give orders that his remains be conveyed home 
for decent interment.’ 

«That is already cared for,’ said Pym; ‘but I thank you none the less for 
your friendly offer, and readily acquit you of all share in, and knowledge of, 
the horrid crime.’ 

“*You could do no less, on the assurance of my father’s ignorance of it 
from bis own lips,’ said Julian. 

“*] am not here, young man, to receive instruction in my duties from. or to 
bandy words with, you. But now to business. These gentlemen, many of 
whom are known to me as my neighbours, are at liberty to depart, with this 
advice, that they keep peaceably at home, or enrol themse!ves under the ban- 
ner of the Parliament ; but Master Bachell, his somewhat hasty son, and Mas- 


ter Thomas Luttrell, must submit to remain my prisouers here, or to give me, 


their word, as honourable gentlemen, to appear before whatever tribunal. and 
at whatever time, Parliament may name, then and there to ans ver for the of- 
fences with which they stand charged.’ 


* *], for one, shall not yield myself a prisoner, neither shall I pledge my 


word to obey a set of rebels,’ said Julian. 

“¢ Nor will we quit this hall, and leave our friends to the mercy of Master 
Pym and his crop-eared knaves,’ said one of the gentlemen. 

“Silence, my son ; and do you, my friend, use no provoking words, which 
may lead to serious consequences. Master Pym will listen to me and to reason,’ 
said Bachell. 

“Pym looked grimly upon Julian and the other speaker, aad bowed to Be- 
chell, as if prepared to hear what proposals he had to make 


“Master Bachell, whose object was to gain as much time as he could, to’ 


enable Alick Pearson to give notice to their friends of the difficulties with 
which they were surrounded, began what is now termed ‘speasing against 
time.’ 

“«¢Master Pym,’ said he, * will pardon me, if I again ask him if he hath a 
legal warrant for what he is now proposing to do?’ 

*+None,’ said Pym; ‘I act upon my own responsibility, in the name of the 
Parliament, and backed by an armed force furnished me by them for this pur- 

«Ts the law then, a dead letter, that an Englishman's person and safety are 
no longer regarded?’ said Master Bachell; placing his hand upon Julian's 
shoulder to restrain him in his seat.” 

Pym's defence of the Parliament :— 

«The government of this realm, nay the nation itself, is, and hath been for 
some time past, in an unhealthy state. The man, Charles Stuart, hath been 
found incapable of administering to its safety, and, moreover, guilty of sup- 
plying it with poisons in the place of medicaments. We, the Parliament, as 
the representatives of the people, have undertaken to purge it of its impurities, 
and to restore it, with the blessing of God, to its pristine soundness,’ said Mas- 
ter Pym. 

“‘ A grunt of applause, something between a snuffle and a groan, was uttered 
by the troopers. 

“And wherein hath the king—the man, Charles Stuart, as you most disre- 
spectfully term him—shown his inefficiency?’ inquired the elder Bacheli, 
throwing such a look upon his friends, as showed them the intention with which 
the question was put.’ 

“* TF will expound to you,’ said Pym, ‘and hope, by the few reasons I shali 
offer, to convince you of the truth of the assertions | have m-de.’ 

*** Would it please you to te seated!’ said Julian; ‘the time required to 
convince us of the propriety of disloyalty and rebellion will be of so long du 
Tation as to cause your legs to ache, if you remain sianding upon them." 

“* Pym scowled at Julian, but did not reply to him. He then placed himself 
in such a position that he miglt address the gentlemen and his troopers at the 
same time, without turning his back upon either party. After a loud cough to 
clear his voice, he turned his eyes up to the ceiling, and thus commenced a 
long harangue, which we wil! endeavour to curtail as mech as possible, 

“© You would hear, gentlemen, the reasons on which we have come to a con- 
clusion that he who is called the King—’ 

*** Is the King,’ said Julian. 

“That he who is cal/ed the King, is unworthy to rulethe land. I willenu 
merate them.’ 

“«* We look upon the man, Charles Stuart, as depraved, 

“¢Firstly—in his unadvised moving into Spain; in his obstinate long stay 
therein, when it was manifest to all the world that the Infanta would no’ be his ; 
in his unnecessary submission to the Pope, and his precipitate embarkmeac at 
St. Andrews, where he was likely to be cast away. 

“* Secondly—we look upon him as depraved in his sudden breach with 
Spain; for his shedding of the blood of Englishmen at Ambovna, for mere 
baubles ; in lending nine ships to the French, to help them tu cut the throats 
of the Protes:ants. 

“¢ Thirdly—in breaking with the French without sufficient cause assigned ; 
in the continual abuse of all his allies ; in patching up an inglorious peace with 
Spain, and in the betrayal of all those nations which had cast themselves upon 
this nation for protection. 

“ * Fourthly—as depraved in the imprisonment of his loyal subjects ; in post- 
ing, pilloring, and splitting of the ears of godly divines; in the introduction of 
idolatry ; in oppressing the nation, by pressures, monopolies, the exaction of 
ship-money, and all such grievances.’ 

“* Fifthly—in breaking with his people, by dissolving their Parliaments at 
his pleasure, and thinking to wrestle, with his own single brain, against so 
many hundreds of representatives, who possess the whole marrow and quintes 
sence of the nation’s wisdom.’ 

“ The troopers here uttered a most flattering and assenting grunt. Julian 
burst out into aloud laugh. Pym heeded neither the one nor the other, bat 
proceeded : 

“* Sixthly—we look upon the man, Charles Stuart, as depraved and unwor- 
thy to rule, in having shielded the Duke of Buckingham,—in having resisted 
the impeachment and punishment of Strafford 

“*The more mad in having signed his death-warrant,” said Julian. 


“Tn upholding the papistical Archbishop of Canterbury, and trying to 


thrust down the throats of the Scots a ritual and ceremvunial which they abhor 


and detest. 


| + Seventhly—we abjure, abominate, and from vur hearts do detest the man, 


Charles 

“*T cannot, as a loyal man and a good subject, submit to listen longer to 
these foul calumnies,’ said Master Luttrell. 

** Nor |—vor I—nor [—,’ said the gentlemen, rising in a body. 

“*T will thrust them back down his throat with the hilt of my rapier,” said 
Julian. 

“* We do from our hearts detest the man, Charles Stuart,’ continued Pym, 
not heeding the interruption, * because he did come down to our House of Par- 
liament, in person, to seize my unworthy self, with Sir Arthur Haselrig, and 
Hampden, and Strode, and Hollis, and did precursorily place in the piliory, and 
deprive of their ears, Prynne the barrister, Burton the divine, and Bastwick a 
physician.’ 

The above extracts will serve to show, imperfectly indeed, something of the 
style and merits of this work, which is so far superior to most of the dull com- 
pilations purporting to be bistorical, but which are neither historical or amusing, 
that we cannot do the author of * Dunster Castle” the injustice to class it 
among the many publications which almost daily issue from the press under 
similar titles tis a work which stands out by itself from the ordinary class 
of books which assume the name of historical, and which, from the information 
which it conveys of the habits and feelings of the peuple at the time of the 


'** Great Rebellion,” and from the gratification which the perusal of its pages 


affords from the interest of its story, will, we do not doubt, meet with the high 
favour which it deserves in public estimation. 


A FEW PASSAGES CONCERNING OMENS, DREAMS, 
APPEARANCES, &c. 
In a Lerrer tro Evsreivs.—{ Concluded } 
I had written thus far, when our friend I1—l—r louked in upon me, and en- 
quired what I wes abouc; I told him I was writing to you, and the subject of 


| my letter. He is this moment gone, and has left with me these two incidents. 


They came within his own experience. He remembers, that when he was a 
boy, he was in a room with several of his brothers, some of whom were une 
well, vet not seriously ill. On a sudden, there was a great nvise, so great, 


‘that it could be compared to nothing but the firing of a pistol—a pane in the 


window was broken; not, be said, to preces, but literally to a powder of glass. 
All in the house heard it, with the exception of one of his brothers, which 
struck them as very strange. The servants from below, and their mother from 
above, rushed into the room, fearing one of them might have been shot. The 
mother, when she saw how it was, told H—I—r that his brother, who did not 
hear the noise, she knew it well, would die. At that same hour next day that 
brother did die. 
| The other story is more singular. His family were very intimate with an- 
other, consisting of father, mother, and an only daughter—a child. Of her 
the father was so fond, that he was never happy but when she was with him. 
It happened that he lost his health, and during his long illness, continually 
‘prayed that, when he was gone, his child too should be shortly taken from this 
-world, and that he might be with her in a better. He died—when, a short 
lume after his death, the child, who was in perfect health, came rushing ito 
‘the presence of her mother, from a little room which looked out upon a court, 
‘but from which there was no entrance to the room—she came rushing to her 
mother, calling out—** Oh, papa, papa! | have seen papa in the court, and he 
‘called me to him. 1 must go—open the door for me—do, mamma! I must 
igo, for he called me.’* Within twenty-four hours that child was dead. Now, 
said H—|—r, I knew this to be a fact, as well as | ever knew any fact, fur our 
families were like one family. Sweet image of infant and of parental love '-- 
let us excuse the prayer, by that of the ancient mother, who, when her sons 
dragged her chariot to the temple, prayed that they might receive from the 
gods what was best for them—and they were found dead in the temple. How 
oeautiful is the smile of the sleeping infant! ‘ Holds it not converse with an- 
gels?" the thought is natural—ministering spirits may be unseen around us, 
ind in all space, and love the whispermg speech in the ear of sleeping inno- 
cence ; there is visible joy in the face, yet how little can it know of pleasura- 
ile sensations, communicable through this world’s objects? How know we 
but the sense must be deteriorated, to make it serviceable for the lower purpo- 
ses for which in part the child is born ’—as the air we breathe must have 
‘something of poison, or it would be too pure for mortal beings. Look down 
some lengthening valley froi a height, Eusebius, at the hour of twilight, when 
all lands, their marks and boundaries, grow dim, and only here and there the 
scant light indicates lowly dweilings, shelters of humanity in earth’s sombre 
‘bosom, and mark the vast space of vapour that fills all between, and touches 
all, broods over all—can you think this little world of life, that you know by 
‘having walked its path, and now see so indistinguishable, to be the all of ex- 
ustence before you’ Lone indeed would be the world were there nothing bet- 
‘ter than ourselves in it. No beings to watch for us, to warn us, to defend us 
from ‘the Power of the Air:’’ ministering spirits—and why not of the de- 
parted !—may be there. If there be those thai in darkness persuade to evil— 
aud in winter nights, the winds that shake the casement seem to denote to the 
‘guilty conscience the presence of avenging fiends—take we not peace and 
vholesome suggestion from milder influences of air and sunshine! Brighter 
may be. perhaps, the child’s vision than ours ; as it grows for the toil and work 
for which it is destined, there comes another picture of a stern and new reality, 
and that which brought the smile of joy upon the face, is but as a dissolving 
‘view; and then he becomes fully titted for humanity, of which he was before 
but the embryo. And even in his progress, if he keep charge of his mind, in 
‘purity and in love, seem there not ministering spirits, that spread before him, 
in the mirage of the miod, scenes that look like a new creation’ and pedants, 
in their kind, call this the poet's fancy, his imagination. 

It is not very long ago that | was discussing subjects of this kind with our 
acute friend S——V I send you a letter received from him, written, I 
presume, more for you than myself; for | told him I was on the point of an- 
'swering yours, which he read. His attempt to account for any of his storice 
by common coincidences. is rather indicative of his naturally inquisitive mind 
than of his real belief ; ani I suspect he has been led into that train of argu- 
meut by his bostility to mesmerism, which he pronounces to be a cheat from 
beginning to end; and he cannot but see that, granting mesmerism, the step 
in belief beyond is easy. He would, therefore, have no such stepping stone ; 
and lest confidence in dreams, omens, &c., should make mesmerism morse 
credible, he has been a little disposed to trim his own opinions on the subject. 


| You will judge for yourself—here is his lettep:— 


| “My dear-—-—-,— You desire me to give you a written account of the 
idreams which I related to you when we lately met, and amused ourselves with 
jspeculations on these mysterious phenomena, 
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af * Dream I.—Mrs. X —~, when a child, was attached to Captain T , KR bute the second dream ; aad even its external fulfilment in so many particulars 
N. She had been brought up from infancy by her uncle and aunt, with whom can hard!y be deemed more extraordinary tvan the coincidence of the sudden 
she resided, and with whom Captain T. had long been on terms of the and wholly unexpected arrival of Major F——, just at the very moment after 
most intimate friendship and regard. At the time to which I now refer, Cap- General D—— bad related to me his dream. The third narrative admits of an 


‘ tain T commanded a frigate in the West Indies, where he had been sta easy solution. Mrs B—— was not in good health. Thinking of her husband, 
: tioned for some months ; letters had been occasionally received from him; his jy a state of reverie, a morbid spectrom might be the result—distinct enough 


health had not suffered from the climate, nor had any of bis friends in England to cause her sudden alarm and exclamation which, if the children beard, (and 
i. the least reason to apprehend that a man of his age, good constitution, and children distinguish their mother’s voice at a considerable distance—the cabin 
if temperate habits, by whom also the service in which he was engaged h d been door, too, might have been open, and the childrev much nearer than they were 
‘ eagerly desired, would be likely to suffer from the diseases of these latitudes supposed to have been,) would account at once for their calling out ‘ Papa! 
One morning Mrs. X , (then Miss X +) appeared at the breakfast table papa ! 
with an expression of grief on her countenance, that at once induced ber uncle During our waking hours, we are never conscious of any complete suspen- 
and aunt to ask the cause She said that she had dreamed that Captain T sion of thought, even for a moment ; if fatigued by any long and laborious 
had died of fever in the West Indies, and that the intelligence had been sent mental exertion, such as the solution of a complicated mathematical problem, 
in a large letter to her uncle. The young lady’s uncle and aunt both repre- jow is the weariness relieved ! Not by listless rest like the tired body, but 
sented to her the weakness of yielding to the impression of a dream, and she yy a change of subject—a change of action—a new train of thoughts and ex- 
appeared to acquiesce in the good sense of their remoustrances—when, shortly pressions. Are we, then, always dreaming when asleep? We certainly are 
after, the servant brought in the letter case froin the Post Office, and wher. her ‘not conscious that we are ; but it may be that in our sleep we do not remem- 
uncle had unlocked it, and was taking out the letters, (there were several,) ber our dreams, and that it is only in imperfect sleep, or in the act of waking, 
Miss ame instan'ly exclaimed, pointing to one of them—‘ That’s the letter! that the memory records them. That dreaims occupy an exceedingly short 
I saw it in my dream!’ It was the letter—a large letter, of an official size, ‘period of time, 1 know fron my own experience ; for I once bad, when a boy, 
addressed to her uncle, and conveying precisely the event which Miss X ‘a very long dream about a bird, which was placed in an insecure place in my 
had announced. “bedroom, being atiacked byacat. The fallof the cage on the floor awoke 
“ Dream I1.—General D , R-M., was one morning conversing with me me, and] sprang out of bed ia time to save the bird. The dream must, I think, 
on the subject of dreams, and gave me the following relation :—‘ [ had the have been suggested by the fall of the cage ; and, if so, my seemingly long 
command of the marines on board a frigate, and in company with another’ dream could only have occupied a mere point of time. I have also experienced 
frigate, (giving names and date,) was proceeding to America, when, on join-! other instances nearly similar. It seems reasonable, too, to suppose that this 
ing the breakfast table, I told my brother officers that 1 had had a very vivid is generally the case ; for our dreams present themselves to us as pictures, with 
and singulardream. ‘That I had dreamed that the day was calm, as it now) the subjects of which we are intimately acquainted. I now glance my eye at 
was, and bright, but with some haziness in the distance ; and that whilst we tue five landscape hanging in my room. You may say of it, as Falstaff said 
were at breakfast, as we now are, the master-at-arms came in and announced of Prince Henry, * By the Lord, | know you es well as he that made you.’ 
two sailin the distance. [ thought we all immediately ran on deck—saw the Weil, it is full ot subject, full of varied beauty and grand conception—a ‘ paulo 
two ships—made them out to be French frigates, and immediately gave chase_majora’ eclogue When I first saw it, I could barely read it through in an 
to them. The wind being light, it was long before we could approach the hour. For pictures that are what pictures ought to be, Poems to the eye, de- 
enemy near enough to engage them ; and when. in the evening, a distant fire mand and repay this investigating attention—those that do not demand and 
was commenced, a shot from the frigate which we attacked, carried away suggest thonghts, are not worth a thought: but this picture, now its every 
our foretopmast, and, consequently, we were unable to continue the chase part, tint, ana sentiment, have Jong been intimately known to me. I see, at 
Our companion, also, had kept upa distant fire with the other French frigate, a glance, its entire subject—ay, at a glance, too, see the effect which a casual 
eS f but in consequence of our damage, shortened sail to keep company with us, gleam of light has just thrown over it Is it not probable, then, that our dreams 
af during the night. On the following morning the French frigates had made imay be equally suggestive. in as short a space uf time? Dreams that have 
rh their escape—no person had been killed or wounded on board our own ship ; not some connexion, something of a continuity of events, however wild, are 
but inthe morning we were hailed by our companion, and toldthat she not retained by the memory. Most persons would find it much more difficult 
had lost two men. Shortly after, whilst my brother-officers were making to learn to repeat the words in a dictionary, than a page of poetry of equal 
comments on my dream—and before the breakfast table was cleared, length ; and many dreams are probably framed of very unconnected materials. 
1 } the master-at-arms made his appearance, announcing, to the great surprise  ‘n falling asleep, I have often been conscious of the disseveriug of my thoughts 
of all present, two sail in the distance; (and General D zssured |—like a regiment dismissed from parade, they seemed to straggle away “* in 
t me that on reaching the deck they appeared to him precisely the same most admired disorder ;"’ but these seaitered bands muster together again in 
' in place and distance as in his dream)—* the chase—the distant action—the ‘our sleep; and, as these have all been levied from the impressions, cogitations, 
loss of the topmast—the escape of the enemy during the night—and the hopes. fears, and affections, of our waking hours, however strangely they may 
announcement from the companion frigate that she had lost two men re-combine, if they do combine with suflicvent continuity to be remembered, the 
i —all took place precisely as represented in my dream.’ The General had form presented, however wild, will always be found, on a fair analysis, to be 
but just concluded his narration, when a coincidence took place, little lessex characteristic of the dreamer. ‘They are his own thoughts oddly joined, like 
i traordinary than that of the dream and its attendant cireumstances.—The door fresh-water Polyps, which may be divided, and then stuck again together, so 
. opened, and a gentleman rushed into the room with all that eagerness which jas to form chains, or any other strange forms, across the globe of water in 
+ characterizes the unexpected meeting of warm friends after a long absence— which they may be exlibited. In Devonshire, the peasantry bave a good 
.e and immediately after the first cordial greetings, Genera! D said—* My term to express that wandering of thought, and imperfect dreaming, which is 
=e dear F , it is most singular, that although we have not met during the last. common in some states of disease.—* Oh, sir, he has been lying pretty still ; 
. fifteen years, and [ had not the most distant expectation of seeing or hearing but he has been reading all night.” By this, they mean, that the patient, 
RS from you, yet you were in my thoughts not five minutes ago—lI was relating in imperfect sleep has been muttering half-connected sentences ; and the word, 
tomy friend my extraordimary dream when on board the ; vou were, roading, is taken from the mode in which they catch woodcocks. At the last 
resent, and cannot have forgotten it.’ Major F replied, that he remem-''yleam of evening, the woodcocks rise from their shelter in the woods, and 
red it most accurately, and, at his friend s request, related it to me, in every wind their way to the open vistas, which lead to the adjacent meadows, where 
particular correspondent with the General's account. ‘they go to feed during the night ! and they return to their covert, through the 
** What | now relate to you cannot be called a dream, but it bears a close same vistas, with the first beam of morning. At the end of these vistas, which 
affinity to ‘those shadowy tribes of mind’ which constitute our sleeping they call ‘ cock-roads,’ the woodcock catchers suspend nets to intercept the 
phantasmagoria. Calling one morning on my friends, Mrs D m, who had birds in their evening and morning flights, and great numbers are takon 
for some tune resided in my neighbourhood, 1 found her greatly distressed a: in this manner ; the time when they suspend the nets, is called roading-time ; 
the contents of a letter which she had just received The letter was from and thus, by applying the term, roading, to disturbed and muttered sleep, they 
her sister, Mrs B——, who was on her returo to England, on board the ——, compare the dim, loose thoughts of the half dreaming patient, to the flight of 
East Indiaman, accompanied by her two youngest children, and their nurse ; |the woodcucks, wheeling their way through the gloomy and darkling woods. 
MrB » her husband, remaining in India. Ose morning, shortly afier t has been asserted that we never feel surprise in our dreams ; and that 
- breakfast, Mrs B was sitting in the cabin, with many other passengers we do not rrasor on the subjects which they present to us. This, from my 
ae present, but not herself at that moment engaged in conversation with them ; own experience, | know to be a mistake. I once dreamed, whilst residing 
SBS when she suddenly turned her head, and exclaimed aloud, and with extreme with a friend in London, that on entering his breakfast room, the morning was 
surprise, * Good God ! 48——, is that you?’’ At the same moment the chil- uncommuenly dark ; but not very much more so than sometimes occurs in a 
dren, who were with their nurse at a distant part of the ship, too far off, itis November fog, when, as some one has seid, thethick yeilow air makes you 
a. stated, tohave heard their mother's exclamation, both cried out, ‘ Papa! think you are walking through pease-soup, and the sun, when seen at all, looks 
: papa!" Mrs B—— declared, that the moment she spoke, she saw her like the yolk of a poached egg floating on it. My friend was seated alone by 
a husband most distinctly, but the vision instantly vanished. All the persons the table, resting his head thoughtfully on his hand, when, locking towards 
4-4 present noted the precise time of this singular occurence, lat. and long., &c , me, w.th a very serious countenance, be sad—* Can you account for this dark- 
and Mra B— —'s letter to her sister was written immediately after it; it was ness? There ts no eclipse stated in the almanack. Some change is taking 
Pi forwarded to Eng!aud by a vessel that was expected to reach home before the place in our system. Goto N , (a philosophical neighbour, who lived with- 
, East Indiaman, and which did precede her by some weeks No reasouings to three doors of ovr house,) and ask if he can explain it.’ I certainly felt much 
. i that | could offer were sutlicient to relieve my friend's mind from the convie surprised at my friend's observations. I went to N *s house—or, rather, 
i tion that her sister had lust ter husband, and that his decease had been thus ‘ found myself in his room. He was walking up and down the room in evi- 
i mysteriously announced to her, until letters arrived from Mr B——, aitesting dent perplexity ; and, turning to me, said, * This is very extraordinary! A 
p his perfect health, which he enjoyed for some years after—and I believe he is change is taking place in our system !—look at the barometer."—I looked at 
i} still living. the barometer, wuich appeared to be hanging in its usual place in the room, 
Pk! “To arrive at any reasonable conclusion respecting the phenomena of and saw, with great surprise, that the tube was without quicksilver ; it had 
dreams, we require data must dificult to be obtained; we should compare fallen almost entirely down to the bulb. Certainly in this dream] felt great 
authentic dreams, faithfully related, with their equally well-attested attendant surprise, wand that the faculty of reason was not suspended is apparent, nay, 
and precedent circumstances. But who can feel certain thathe correctly re- perhaps, it was quickened in this instance, for I doubt, if | had really seen the 
lates even his own dream ! I have many times made the attempt, but cannot pizternatural darkaess, whether | should so readily have thought of consult- 
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% be perfectly sure that in the act of recording a dream, | have not given more ing an almanack, or referring to a barometer ; | should certainly bave gone to 

Wy of order to the succession of the eveuts than the dream uself presented. In my friend N . for was im he frequent habit of appealing to him on an 

ih the case of the first dream, the mere delivery of a letter, there 1s no sucees- subject of natural ph losopliy ou which I wight be desirous to be fully instruct- 
i sion of events, and therefore noground to suppose that any invention could ed. Jt is clear that the fabricator of the Epbesian Diana could not real 
ppo y I pay 


have been added to give it form and consistency. The young lady knew that adoration to his own work ; and as we must be the artificers of our own dreams, 
her friend was in the West Indies ; she knew, too, the danger of that climate, and furnish ail the materials, it seems difficult to discover by what process the 
and had often seen the Admiral, her uncle, receive official letters. Some mind can present subjects of itself; but surprise is that state of mind which 
transient thoughts on these subjects? although too transient to be remembered, occurs when an object or idea is presented to it, which our previous train of 
unquestionably formed her dream. That the letter really arrived and con- thought would not lead us to expect or account for. In dreams the catenation 
firmed the event predicted, can only be referable to those coincidences which of our ideas is very imperfect and perplexed ; and the mind, by forgetting its 
are not of very uncommon occurrence in daily life. To similar causes [ attrie jowa faint and confused links of association, may generate subyects of surprise 
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to itself. There are some dreams which we dream over again masy times in our 
lives, but the-e dreams are generally mere scenes, with little or no action or 
dialogue. I formerly often dream: d that I was standing on a broad road by 
the side of a piece of water, (in which geese were swimming,) surrounding the 
base of a green hill, on the summit of which were the ruins of a castle : the 
sun shining brightly, and the blue sky throwing out the yellow stonework of 
the ruin in strong relief. This dream always gave me an indefinite sense of 
pleasure. I fancied | had formed it from some picture that | might at some’ 
time have casually seen and forgotten ; but a few years ago I visited the village 
in which | was born, and from which I had beeu removed when about three 
and a half years old. I found that I well remembered many things which 
might have engaged the attention of a child. 

‘Yhe house in which my parents resided was little changed ; and I reme:m- 
bered every room, and the pictures on the Dutch tiles surrounding the fire- 
place of that which had been our nursery. I pointed oat the house where 
sugar candy had formerly been sold, and went to the very spot in the church- 
yard where | had been led, wheu a child, to call out my name and hear the 
echo from the tower. | then went by a pathway, through some fields, which 
led toa neighbouring town. In these fields I recognised a remarkable stone, 
stile, and a bank on which ! had gathered daisies ; then extending my route, 
that I might return tothe village by a different course, suddenly the proto- 
type of my often dreamed dream stood before me. The day was bright 
There was the blue sky—the green hill—the geese in the surrounding water 
‘In every form of the thing my dream made true and good.’ The distance of 
this sput from the house oj my birth was rather a jong walk for a child so 
young ; and, therefore, | suppose I might only once or twice have seen it, and 
then only in the summer, or in bright weather. I have said that that dream,| 
whenever it recurred, always impressed me with an indefinite sense of pleas | 
ure ; was not this feeling an echo, a redolence, of the happy, lively sensations 
with which,asa clild, had first witnessed the scene? It is singular that, 
remembering so many objects much less likely to have fixed themselves on the 
memory, | should have so utterly forgotten, ia my waking hours, the real ex- 
istence of that of which my dream had so faithfully Daguerreotyped ; acd 11s 
not less remarkable that | have never had the dream since I recognised its 
original. I think ! can account for this, but will not now attemp: nu, as the 
length of my epistle may probably have put you ina fair way of having dreams 
of yourown. Ever faithfully yeurs, i 

This last dream of our friend exhibits one of the phenomena of memory, 
which may not be unconnected with auother, curious, and i suppose common | 
Did you never feel a sense of a reduplication of any passing occurrence, act. 
or sceae—something which you were saying or doimg, or in which you were 
actor or spectator! Did you never, while the occurrence was taking place, 
suddenly feel a consciousness of its pre-existence and pre-acting; that the! 
whole had passed before, just as it was then. passing, even to the details of 
place, persuns, words and circumstauces, aud this not in events of importance, | 
but mostly in those of no importance whatever; as if life and all its phenom-| 
ena were a duplicaie in itself, ang that that which is acting here. were at the 
sane time acting alsu elsewhere, aud the fact were suddenly revealed to you 2| 
I call this one of the phenomena of memory, because it may possibly pe ac- 
counted for by the repercussion of a nerve, an organ, which, like the string of 


unique of its kind, for the observer of human nature, who has never before had 
an opportunity of seeing the power of religious delusion acting on a grand scale, 
for it is in Rome only that superstition can celebrate 4 triumph over reason 80 
brilliant as this. And although this reflection may keep the spectator cool in 
the midst of the universal extacy which seizes on the multitude arouid him, 
still can he not al ogether steel his feelings against the overwhe'ming influence 
which rules, with magic power, the hearts of all about him. As the imposing 
group sweeps by, and on a sudden all around sink upon their knees and beat 
their breasts—even he canvot resist the mysterious awe which st-els over him, 
But as little can reason respect or approve of this mammery, however holy and 
venerable it may appear. when clothed in the garb or religion, as she can ad- 
mire the tricks of the juggler, who exhibits the mysterious powers of nature to 
the ignorant eves of the wondering multitude. For this reason, this dazzling 
maguificence, like every other pleasure which affords no aliment to the spirit, 
leaves a void in the mind and the disagreeable feeling of an imagination ex- 
bausted and overstrained by the rapid succession of so many different objects. 
We feel in this, as in all other religious so'emnities of Rome, that to have seen 
them once is enovgh. 

But, at the same time, this festival offers one source of enjoyment, of which 
none could easily weary—an enjoyment which exalts the soul t» uoble feel- 
ings, which refreshes the mind, and for the sake of which every friend of the 
beautiful will look forward to its return in each succeeding year with ever 
new delight. This enjoyment is derived from the tapestries o! Raphael, which, 
during tue solemnity, are hung up in the hall which leads from St Peter's mto 
the Vatican, ‘hey are only visible during these few days, and the rarity of 
the spectacle, quickens the atteutiau of the spectator, and gives a higher value 
to the quickly flee:ing hours.* 

We nave here an opportunity of observing the universal aud powerful effect 
of these works on the feelings even of the lowest classes and to convince our- 
selves that Raphael, ao less than Homer, was, in his art, a poet of the people. 
The space before the preaching of Paul at Athens, before the adoration of the 
Wise men, the Ananias, aud still more, that before the Massacre of the In- 
fants, is rarely uuoccupied by spectators from among the common people, who 
clearly show, by the vivacity with which they communicate their feelings to 
each other, the lively interest they take in these subjects, familiar as they are 
to them from childhood, and sanciitied to their feelings through religion. And 


"yet, the best uf these tapestries, as they now appear, are bit faint shadows of 


their originals, seven of which, known as Raphael's Cartoons, are still preserved 
in England. 

The language of the formative arts must be universally intelligyble, inas- 
much as it rests upon nothing artificial or conventional ; it employs signs which 
are natural and easily comprehended by all, and the most interesting subjects 
which lie within their sphere, and those which they, from their very nature, can 
inost perfectly express—vamely, particular characters and states of the mind, 
as they betray themselves by visible changes in the hum .u form, are intelligible 
to every man by means of his psysiognomical and sympathetic instinct. If the 
artist keeps this aim steadily in view, and by the ard of well cultivated ta- 
lents, exemp ified it happily im beautiful creations, his works, even though 
their precise subjects may not be understood, will be mtelligible in every age, 
to every class, because they are the expression of our common human nature, 


an instrument unequaily struck, will double the sound) Vibrations of memory) which remains one and the same, under all the varions moJlifications of artifi- 


—vibrations of imagination are curious things upon which to speculate ; but not, 
now, Eusebius—you must work this out yourself. | 
Of private histories—i should like to see the result of a commission to col- 
lect and enquire into the authenticity of anecdotes bearimg upon this subject. 
I will tell you one, which 1s traditionary in our family—of whom oue was of, 
the dramatis persone. You know the old popular ballad of * Margaret’s| 
Ghost”— 
“In glided Margaret's grimly ghost, 

And stood at Wailliam’s feet.”’ 

You do not know, perhaps, that it is founded on truth. William was Lora 
S——, who had jilted Margaret ; she died; and after death appeared to him: 
—and, it is said. gave him the choice of two things—to die within a_ week, or 
to Vow constancy, never to marry. ile gave the solemn promise to the ghost | 
We must transfer the sc-ne to the living world of pleasure. Lord S is) 
at Bath. He is in the rooms; suddenly he starts—is so overcome as to at-| 
tract general attention—his eyes are riveted upon one person, the beautiful) 
Mary I . whose father resided in great style and fashion at Bathford. It! 
was her resemblance to Margaret, her astonishing resemblance, that overcome’ 
him. He thought the ghost bad again appeared. He was introduced—and 
our family tradition says, was for a jength of time a daily visitor at Bachford,! 
where his habits was, to say little, but to sit opposiie to, and fix his eyes upon 
the lovely face of Mary T The family not liking this, for there was no 
declaration on his part, removed Mary ‘T to the house of some relative! 
in London. There Lord S followed her, and pursued his daily habit of 
profound admiration. At iength the jady spoke, and asked him his intentions 
with regard to her guest. Lord S Was in the greatest agitation, rose, 
burst into tears, and lefi the house. Time passed ; and here nothing more is, 
said of Mary T ; Lord 5 saw her no more. But of him, it is added,! 
that, being persuaded by his family and friends, he consented to marry—that 
the bride and her relatives were at the appointed hour at the church—that no 


bridegroom was there—that messengers seut to enquire for him brought back | 


the fnghtful intelligence, that he was no more. He had suddenly expired. | 

My dear Eusebius, with this story | terminate my long letter. Ruiminate 
upon the contents. Revolve in your mind, they will yield a rich harvest of 
thought I hope to be atthe reaping. Ever yours, &c. 


RAPHAEL’S TAPESTRIES. 
BY CARL LUDWIG FERNOW. 
Among the innumerable religious festivals of modern Rome, which, in the. 
course of the year, employ almost incessantly the pious idleness of her priests, 
as well as people, aud help to throw the charm of variety over the du!! same- 
ness of their datly exercises of devotion, the feast of Corpus Christi claims, in 
mere than one respect, to be particularly distinguished. The dazzling pomp 
of the solemnly splendid procession, by which the head of the church, with an 
immense train of cardinals, dishops, prelates, and monks of the different or-| 


cial manners. The universal coincides bere with the individual so wouderful- 
ly, thatthe language of the formative arts may thus almost vie with the lan- 
guage of poetry, in other respects so superior. 

l'getry in her creations is compelled to employ artificia! and abstract signs 
which are peculiar to some one people only, aud that which she can most per- 
fectly express by their air, are thoughts and ideas—in othertwords, coucep- 
tions; these the puet clothes in the graceful drapery of sentiment and figura- 


tive language in order to present them in clear and visible form to the mner 


perceptions of others, Works of poctry therefore may justly demand a higher 
degree of cultivation and elevation of mind in bim who assumes to enjoy them, 
This is particularly true in periods of high cultivation, and they can only be 
intelligible and attractive to the lower classes when their subjects are taken 
vut of their own sphere and out of the circle of their dajly life. The most 
subline tdeas in Klopstock’s odes, the most admirable scenes of Schiller’s 
Dou Carlos, the most beautiful passages of Goethe's !phigenia, or Tasso, 
would leave unmoved the hearts of the uneducated multitude, because they are 
to them unintelligible. Not so Raphael's Massacre of the ‘nnucents, his Paul 
preaching at Athens, the Sorcerer Elymas struck blind, the Adoration of tha 
Shepherds, &c. &c. ; to every one who beholds them, to the untutored pea- 
sant as to the cultivated citizen, they are alike intelligible through the extraordi- 
nary clearness of the action, the wonderful troth of expression. They at once 
come home to every human heart, and tell their stury in characters which 
could need no interpreter, even though the precise event were not known to 
us, and this too without sacrificing to this popular interest auy of the higher 
demands of art. 

The popular character of Raphael's works (a quality very different from the 
common place which belongs tu the Dutch Sctool) is justitied by the fact, that 
while they satisfy the refined taste of the connoisseur by the higher beauties 
of style in composition, drawing, and the judicious combination of the separate 
parts into ap artistic and beautiful whole, they touch and delight the untaught 
mind by the unadorned simplicity and clearness of the composition, and the 
wondrous truth which pervades every action and expression. 

To suppose that an artist can compensate by other kinds of excellence, by 
ingenuity and learning, by brilliant tints, by unmeaning ornament, and a mas- 
terly pencil, or even by a passionate exuberant fancy, rioting in overcharged 
‘composition, for the absence of that true and living expression which alone 
makes a dramatic work its own interpreter, seems tu argue av iguorance of art 
scarcely needing a refutation. Indeed, it could hardly be credited that such 


supposition could be made seriously, did not experience prove, not merely 


that the so called connoisseurs, but even that artists themselves must be of this 
opinion, since the latter produce works in which these false but dazzling quali- 
ties prevail, at the cost of all that is essential in which no soul is to be found : 
whilst all that is technical, all the meretricious charm of colour is carried to 
the height of perfection, and the former are ever ready to praise them. But 
never can the charms of mere external sensuous beauty and finish compensate 
for the spiritual life of natural expression, which is the essential element of 


ders, does honour to this day—the orientally Gothic character of the sacred every dramatic representation. The works of Raphael afford, as we have al- 


pageant—the interminable train of followers, slowly moving uoder the festally. 
decorated colonnade of St. Peter’s, and the adjoining streets—the majestic | 
group of the pope, as he sweeps past, arrayed iu gorgeuus robes of satin, kneel-. 
ing under a canopy before the consecrated host, and borue, like a visible Deity, 
above the heads of the countless multitudes—the solemn sound of the bells— 


the throng of human beings swaying to and fro—all unite to form a spectacle, 


ready said, the plainest proof that all the mere external merits of a picture, 
however great the technical skill they presuppose in the painter, however de- 
sirable they may justly be for a perfect picture, otill are in themselves neither 


| * The tapestries are now to be seen daily, at stated hours, in one of the gal- 
|leries of the Vatican reserved for the pope’s private use, 
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the essence Cpeinting, nor are they of such importance as to pretend to sup | nurtured by the beautiful in nature and in art, the esthetic judgment—in one 
ply the want of those qualities which are essential and intrinsic. | word, the Tasre which ultimately determines his style From the style of an 
Ina work of art, the aim of which is to delineate man, and in which there- artist’s works, we form our judgment of his taste. A thorough knowledge of 
fore, wan in the whole compass of the idea, and always, as an active and cen- art, that is, technical skill, guided by science, is necessary to every artist as a 
tient being, is necessarily the principal subject, no other object, however ex-| foundation of a solid style, the necessary means to successful execution ; for 
cellent, no other interest shou!d make itself predominant. Every thing, all in the formative arts, correctness ts the first condition of trath and beauty, still 
skill and execution, all science and learning, should modestly and unassumingly it is the groundwork only, not the Essence of a beautiful style. Examples are 
give place to the expressive and beautiful delineation of the subject ; no thea- not wanting in the history of art, of men who have possessed great knowledge 
trical grouping, no unmeaning effect of beautifully blended tints, no juggling and technical dexterity, but very little taste; and of others who with very lit- 
play of dazzling lights and shadows should be allowed to bribe the senses at the tle real knowledge possessed a high feeling for beauty. Examples in which 
cost of truth, no specious technical skill blind the judgement, at the cost of both, happily united with a fertile creative power, blend together ina pure and 
feeling. Pure and artless as caught from living nature, yet clothed in artistic beautiful style, are far more rare. If an artist of decided talent possess the 
beauty, to satisfy the taste refined through the ideal, the picture must pene- necessary knowledge of the technical difficulties of his art, and sufficient me- 
trate to the soul of the spectator, it must satisfy the senses, but it must do chanical dexterity to express his ideas without effort or constraint, he must yet 
more—it must also satisfy the spirit ; it most harmoniously quicken and de- acquire the capability of conce:ving objects in artistic beauty, before he can 
light the miod in all its varied powers. [f the subject of a picture has no true, hope to be distinguished by a beautiful style. This is the most difficult step, 
interest, it is powerless to move the heart, or elevate the mind and feelmgs therefore the last in his artistic education. Here, however, we must draw a 
above the low sphere of daily life; such a picture is an aimless work of art, distinction between style of composition and style of drawing ; they are es- 
unworthy of its name, even were ia irradiated by the magic light of a Correggio, sentially different and independent of each other. The first consists in the ar- 
conceived with all the learning of a Mengs, and touched by the minute pencil tistically beautiful representation or form of the wHoxe, the last in the artisti- 
of a Denner. It is only when a painting appears no longer as work of art, but cally beautiful representation or form of each sIN@LE OBJECT, even in its mi- 
as nature herself arrayed in ideal beauty, that it fulfils its true aim, and reaches nutest parts. If, therefore, the style of an artist or work of art be in question, 
the true summit of art. 'lwe most take into account neither invention, knowledge of art, technical dex- 
The number of tapestries bearing Raphael’s name, which yearly adorn the terity, correctness, nor truth, but confine ourselves strictly to the feeling for 
hall of the Vatican, during the solemnization of the festival, amounts to one and, beau/y, which unites all these elements into one harmonious whole ; or, in 
twenty. It may be doubted whether the cartoons for all of them, were actu-| other words, to the esthetic character of the work, else we shall be in danger 
ally painted by Raphael himself, since no cotemporary writer has mentioned of confounding genius with taste, style with manner, technical correctness with 
their number We shall, however, consider them all his works; for though’ beauty, delineation with execution. 
uuequal in merit, none altogether belie such an origin. and even the worst bear | The practised eye of an artist immediately recognizes the higher excellence 
traces, in the composition, of his presiding spirit. For these Raphael may! of style in Raphael's later works, the tapestries particularly, of which we may 
have given merely the first slight sketch, which was afterwards executed in give a few examples. First, in the mirror-l/ke clearness and intelligibility of 
the full size by his scholars, more or less injured through the unequal skill of the composition, which at once tells its story by the happiest and most signifi- 
the tapestry-workers. If, however, we cannot point ont with certa uty the pre-| cant expression, each part reciprocally explaming the other, and the whole thus 
cise share which Raphael's own hand has had in these works, at least we may making itself perfectly clear—as in the Sorcerer Elymas struck blind, the 
endeavour to judge them correctly, on their own merits, independent of the Death of Ananias, &c. &c. Secondly, in the simplicity and wise economy of 
master’s name. We subjoin a brief enumeration of their subjects, arranged means, by which a few impressive figures convey a vas: number of ideas, and 
according to our estimate ; but in the further progress of this essay, we shall the principal thought is made distinct and prominent, in proof of which we may 


confine our remarks exclusively to the more excellent of the series. jinstance the Preaching of Paul at Athens. ‘Thirdly, in the admirable, and to 
1. Paul Preaching at Athens. all appearance, artless arrangement of the figures, as in the Ded:eation of Pe- 


2. The Death of Ananias. ‘ter. Fourthly, in the great truth of the expression, which alwavs observes the 
3 Paul Striking the Sorcerer Elymas, blind. exact medium of propmety, and guided by an unerring hand, carries grace even 
4,5,6 The Massacre of the Innocents, in three tapestries, of which two along the confines of the highest passion, while at the same ume it displays in 
only are of distinguished excellence. | the groups of figures most artfully interwoven, yet preserving all the beauty of 
7. The people of Lystra offer sacrifice to Paul and Barnabas. nature. the freedom and spirit of true genius,—as, for example, the Massacre 
8. The Resurrection of Christ. |of the Innocents, and in the terror of the guards at the appearance of the risen 
9. Christ Delivering the keys to the Apostle Peter, with the words, “ Feed Christ. Finally, in the sty'e of the draperies, which is simple, grand, and 
my Sheep.” |!pure, rejecting all saperfluity, but disposed with graceful freedom, and display- 
10. The Adoration of the Three Kings. ‘ing the greatest variety in the choice of the cast. In the Ananias, the Elymas, 
11. Peter and John Healing the Lame Man at the Gate of the Temple. in the Preaching of Paul, and in the pre-eminently beautiful drapery of Ste- 
12. The Miraculous Draught of Fishes. phen and many others, Raphael has not seldom approached the simple grandeur 
13. The Conversion of Paul. of Michael Angelo’s draperies, in the roof of the Sistine Chapel. The works 
14. The Adoration of the Shepherds. of the Loggie likewise offer in each of these particulars, innumerable examples 
15. The Presentation of the Infant Christ in the Temple. of a perfect style in the composition and cast of drapery, and will, therefore, 
16. The Stoning of St. Stephen. ever remain models of excellence, which can never be too strongly recom- 
17. Christ at the table with the Disciples at Emmaus. mended to the student. [t is this perfection of excellence, this classical purity 
18. The Pouring Out of the Holy Spirit. of style, which raise the works of the Loggie and the Tapestries above the 
19. The Ascension of Christ. | paintings in the Stanze as a whole ; for in single parts we find in these latter 
20. Christ appearing to Mary Magdalene, as the Gardener. | sech excellence, of various kinds, as leaves scarce any thing to be desired. 
21. Christ Delivering the Soul of the Father out of Purgatory. The so-called Schoo! of Athens, for instance, will always be adinired as one of 
Without going into a circumstantial description of these works, which with- the greatest and most perfect models of pictorial composition —'n truth, in all 
out an opportunity for personal examination would rather fatigue than benefit these works the divine genius of Raphael beams forth; but im the later ones, 
the reader, we shall only enlarge geacrally on the prevading style of the best it appears still more formed, more matured, more glorfied. 
of the Tapestries, and seck to reduce the thoughts developed in them to fixed, A characteristic dilerence may be observed between the earlier and later 
principles of driticism. T'bis is the only way in which criticism on works of works of Raphael, in the way in which he has employed nature for his purpo- 
art can be rendered instructive, aud assist in the diffusion of a better taste, ses, a difference which throves a clear light on these remarks, as weil as on the 
even in the absence of the works themselves. Raphael executed the cartoons course of his progress in general. In the earlier frescoes of the Stanze, in 
for the tapestries, within the three last years of his life, consequently at a pe-| which with little action there isa great number of figures in which the artist 
riod when he stood at the summit of his artistic greatness, when he had culti- had to show the physiognomical expression, rather than the pathognomic or 
vated his taste to the purity of Style—his power of representation tothe freedom :minutia, though life, feeling, action, and sympathy are seen in every part, as, 
and certainty which distinguish the works of this time, and especially in Log for instance, in the Dispute of the Sacrament, the School of Athens, the Par- 
gie of the Vatican. But it requires a long aad intimate acquaintance with his nassus, and the Miracle of Bolsena, we find a multitude of heads which at a 
works, and a thorough insight into the nature and style of dramatic pain'ing glance we perceive to be portraits. They are likenesses of living persons, 
(which is scarcely to be obtained except from the study of them) to recognise taken with all ther individuality of form and character, from actual nature, 
the higher reach of genius, most perfect concentration, purer excellence, pre. with the most scrupulous fidelity. As yet Raphael drew from his own feelings, 
cision, clearness in the composition, the maturer beauty and more classic style, ouly the expressiou of that momeotary state of the mind which bis subject 
of these later works, whose inner esthetic power is too often concealed under, happened to require. He borrowed his characters from nature, and placed 
the inefficient and slovenly execution of his scholars. The paintings in the them in appropriate action; hence the speaking truth of exvression in these 
Stanze undoubtedly possess essertial and enclusive advaniages, not only in heads. It was thus that Kaphael drew from nature herself that rich variety of 
their greater size (which it itself neither makes a work of art good or bad) but individual character, which fills us with astonishment in his works, and thus he 
also in their richer composition which places the inexhaustible fertility of Ra- prepared himself for the highest step of invention, the creation of original 
phael’s genius and true poetic spirit in the clearest light ; and in the multitude forms. This frequent introduction of heads, taken from the fe, which marks 
of admirable heads full of life and character, no less than in the higher and) his early career, and which makes the earliest painting in the Stanze, the Dis- 
more careful finis's, the technical skill and studied execution of all the parts pute, so important a study for artists, 1s not to be found in his later works ; yet 
But neither fertility of invention, characteristic truth of expression, nor tech-) they are no less distinguished by variety in character and by distinctive ex- 
nical skill in execution, are here the point in question, but simply purity of |pression. In the Farnesina, in the two and fifty compartinents of the Loggie 


style, in which we confidently maintain that the Stanze, oa the whole, are sur- 
passed by the Loggie and the Tapestries 
The styie of a work of art is as independent of the science of the artist as 


of the Vatican, in the Spasimo di Sicilia, in the Transfiguration, &c., there is 
ino one head which resembles a portrait, and yet the faces are not less signifi- 
cant, nor less individual. In the tapestries, certainly we do find some heads 


of the mechanism of his art. I: is based on the idea of the beautiful, which stamped with so much individuality, they might readily be taken for portraits ; 


dwells in the imagination of the artist, which he seeks to realize in all his 
creations, and which like an organizing spirit pervades every pact of his work, 
and combines them all into one artistically beautiful whole. But it is in the 
three great elements of painting—composition, drawing, and expression —that. 
style is more particularly apparent; not genius, nor science, nor imitation form 
style, but the esthetic cultivation of the mind, more especially of the feelings, 
and imagination ; for it is only when the artist has a keen perception of the 
beautiful, and is capable of conceiving every object in a beautiful form, that it 
is possible for him to exhibit a really beautiful style. [t is true that natural 
disposition must deter.aine, in the first instance, the artist’s mode of feeling, 
that the due cultivation of his talents requires a correct knowledge of the ul- 
timate aims of his art, a choice of suitable means, as well as a suitable method 
of applying them, therefore a scientific culture of the understanding. But it) 
is neither the natural disposition of the individual, nor the scientific culture of 
his mind alone, but the idea of beauty practically developed in the imagination, 


but it requires only a closer inspection, and a comparison with those in the Dis- 
pute, to be convinced that they are the creations of au imagination richly stored 
‘with the living impress of nature herself. They want, if we may so say, the 
individuality of the individual, the accidental of real existences which belongs 
to the former, and which no doubt gives & more exact truth, but with it a po- 
verty, a pettiness to the forms, which is altogether opposed to the ideal style of 
dramatic painting, of which Raphael as yet had not acquired the mastery. By 
the creative power of his genius, by his familiar intercourse with nature, by 
that wonderful truth and clearness of observation, which enabled him to seize 
her finest and most evanescent features, he soon acquired the power, in those 
great works which seem to wing his onward flight, to create for himself the 
physiognomical character of his figures with all the variety of nature, and in 
the happiest accordance with every requirement of his art. This may be ob- 
served even in his later frescoes in the Stanze, inthe Heliodorus, the Attila, 
the Mass of Bolsena, in all of which there are heads, both original and taken 
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from the life, equaily remarkable for variety and ,erfect trath = ‘n such of the ent stationtothat he now occupied He was by birth and education a gentle- 
tapestries as contain imdividuals of the lower classes, and therefore require jman; but par''y owing to his own mismanagement and extravagance, and 
heads of a marked and commun character, as in the Preaching of Paul to the partly from misfortunes altogether unavoidable (though he chose to attribute 
people of Lystra, and the Heating of the Lame Man, these are invested with his reverses wholly tothe latter cause}, he found himself suddeniy plunged from 
such an air of reality, that we might readily suppose them taken from the life, comyetence into utter destitution. He had hiuvherto practised painting as an 
were it not that with all their individuality, the ideal principle of invention jamateur, but now he was forced to embrace it as the only means afforded him of 
every where shines through them. Where the subject does not require this| /supporting his family, which at that time consisied ofa wite and two children. 
conformity to nature, we see great variety, but not the same sharp impress of He was not without some share of talent ; but unhappily for thove who depen- 
individuality ; and when our feelings are principally to be interested in the pa ded on his exertions, he was too indolent to take much progress in an art 
thognomic expression, as in the Heliodorus, the Burning of the Borgo, tre which requires the exercise of perseverance, no less than the possession of 
Massacre of the Innocents, the Conversion of Saul, the physiognomies are genius; after struggling for wore than three years with the bitterest poverty, 
merely appropriate to the occasion, without claiming our paricular attention his wife and youngest chi'd fell victims to their change of circumstances. 
by their distinctive expression of character. In these subjects, Raphael seeks Littie Amy was thus left motherless, and would have been friendless, but for 
to interest merely through the expression of feeling, and the passing state of the care of a neighbour, her 
the mind is thus the more clearly and forcibly conveyed. He could in this with almost maternal regard. Mrs. Lyddiard was the widow of a merchant's 
way reject the accidental Pecans Bavweltins of ordinary life, without prejudice |clerk, who had no other provision than that which was afforded herby her own 
to the truth; and while he preserved all the reality of actual nature, give to |!abours in alittle school; but from these humble means sie was enabled, by 
his heads a nobler and fiver character. In cases of strong feeling this is the prod nt management, to give her only child Herbert (a boy about three years 
more necessary, since the vehemence of its expression in a strongly marked |'he senior of Amy) a tolerable education, which would fit him to undertake a 
countenance, readily degenerates into caricature, '|similar situation to that which his father had filled. 

In thus following the traces of his progress, we observe how readily Ra | Towards this amiable woman and her son, the warm affections whieh had 
phael’s mind adapted itself, with the greatest esse and accuracy, to every ob |been pent up in the young heart of our little ‘heroine, since the death of her 
ject in his yet mould it to mother and infant brotker, now gushed forth in covious streams; for though 

is art ; and how, without subjecting every thinz to the same formal mode of 'she loved her father with a tenderness scarcely to be expected, and certainly 
composition, he drew from the object itself the rules to guide him in its trea! '/uninerited by one who manifested such iediinaie in ta she dared not 
ment, and carried them out with ail the freedom of genius. This power be- express her feclings in words or caresses. Beaufort would usually devote a 
longs only to great and versatile genius, which holds all forms at command. ‘few of the morning hours to his profession, and then, growing weary, throw 
which in each individual case can promptly seize the most appropriate, and can ‘aside his pencil in disgust, and either wander about the neighbourhood in moody 
conjure before the bright mirror of the soul the exact ideal picture of every |silence, or spend the rest of the day in the society of a few dissolute persons 
character, of every situation, of every individual, which the action may ha,pen of education, with whom he had beceme acquainted since his residence in 
to require. If genius and cultivation have placed the artist on this lofty emi- Manchester. The indolence ofthe pareut had, however, the effect of awak- 
nence, he rules nature by his art, but not the less does he pay homage to her ening the latent energies of the daughter's mind; and young as she was at the 
universal and eternal jaws, which, even the free spirit elevated above the \ime we introduce her to our readers, her thoughts were engaged upon a 
trammels of necessity, can never violate with impunity To this lofty emi- ‘scheme which, if successful, would, she deemed, reinstate them in competence. 
nence Raphacl attaiwed in his latest period, and oo it he stands alone. Ali |'This was for her to become possessed of a knowledge of her father's art (se- 
his predecessors, the great Leonardo da Vinci, nut except ed, set out with the leretly, since be had given a check to her p an). and she believed she could ac- 
imitation of the real; the principal of their art was the imitation of individual |complish it by watching his progress, and practising during his long absences 
truth and beauty in the best living models; their forms, therefore, never ris€ from howe. As Mrs. Lyddiard warmly approved of the proposition, it was 
above ordinary life, and their characteristic heads are portraiis of real persons ‘immediately put into execution; and Herbert, who was also made a confidant 
Leonardo searched into the laws of nature, which lie at the foundation of yolunteered to purchase ber colours and brusues ; for she dared not make use 
beauty ; he had a clear and observant mind, and was a great and admirable ar- of her father's, for fear of discovery. 
tist; but he never rose to that universality in form, which is the basis of the’ The performances of the young artist for the first twelve months, as might 
art-ideal, though his works show that he had a- presentiment of the higher |pe expected, did not rise above medivcrity; but by increased perseverance 
principle of ideality. , Da Vinci, therefore, in the science of art, as well as in jand a determination to excel, she rapidly improved. The disposal ofa few of 
style, marks the transition from the ancient to the modern period. It was the ‘ner pictures furnished her with the means to procure materials for others; but 
mighty genius of Michael Angelo which first burst the bonds in which the imi- | she still studiously concealed her knowledge from her father, intending to do so 
tative principle still held his art imprisoned, and raised it up to the ideal. But till her skill approximated in some degree to his 
he created iis ideal, in accordance less with waiooneel laws than with his ind!- Eight years had thus glided away, and the beautiful and artless child had 
vidual feelings, an ideal ri wild gigantic grandeur, grounded on a profound |ngw become an elegant and lovely young woman. Her nineteenth birthday 
knowledge of anatomy. But ihe type of his ideal 1s by no means pure, his |Was approaching, and she was determined to prepare a specimen of her abilities 
so-called grandeur is too often little more than magnified vulgarity, his propor- |. 4 he displayed on that occasion. She selected Lear and Cordelia for ber 
tions overstep the true mesure of beauty, his figures all present the same wild |.) iect. thinking 1 would tacitly express the affection which had instigated her 
grandeur, his pir, ar RR like his feeling, is frequently exaggerated in its im- |jesire to acquire a knowledge of her father’s profession. She completed her 
petuosity and violence; nor had he at command either the charac eristic va ‘task, and the Lyddiards were lavish in their praises of the performance. Her- 
riety, or correct measure for the pathognomic or the mineric expression. It inert declared it to be quite equal to any her father had done, and bis approba- 
would be dangerous, therefore, to recommend him as a model of dramatic ‘tion, it must be pot Ba § was highly valued by the fair artist. On the 
painting, or generally as a model of style, although there may be found among evening before the eagerly anticipated day, Beaufort came home at an unusual- 
his works examples of the loftiest and best eflurts of modern art; but these ily early hour, and, what was of rare occurrence, in excellent spirits. 
form the exception. On the other hand, he is pre-eminently successful in de _” «I've sold that piece from Shakspeare | finished last week to a gentleman 
lineating the sublime, and those oe also in which moral grandeur and | who js going abroad,” he said, addressing his daughter with unwonted econfi- 
physical power are combined with the expression of profound thought. The | Jence and kindness ; for it was not often that he deigned to make ber acquainted 
grandeor, the power, the fire of his style cannot fail to spire minds which are with auything connected with his profession 
similarly constituted, and Raphael himself is indebted to him for a grander and |. w 

hat, the Prospero and Miranda | admired so much, papa!’ Amy asked. 

more elevated — the such | ‘Yes; and he wants another to pair it done within a fortmght, sol must 
an example. In the in ah iee — respons sphael developed the higher |-is¢ early and labour bard, for the days are short; but 1 was better remonera- 
ideal principle of his art in all its essential elements, in compo-ition, drawing, ited than commonly, which makes it worth my while to put myself to a iittle 
expression, colour, drapery ; and it is instructive as well as interesting to trace ji. .o.,yenience ’ 
from painting te painting the rapid yet progressive transition, from the cireum- — . you will like to have your coffee at six to morrow morning then?” Amy 
scribed limits of imitation, to the full freedom of the ideal ; to mark, too, the lobeorved 
ease with which he rose to the highest perfection in parts which were espe-| , Yes, child, not a moment later.’ 
cially congenial to the bent bis te and dra- ‘The coffee was prepared to the minute, and, contrary to the expectation of 
pery, while, on the wi x ae short of this excellence in Meality of the daughter, her father was up to partake of it; for it was not an uncommon 
form and harmony of co = ta ns erence for which it 18 easy to account. ‘case for him to talk of executing a painting in a hurry, and then be more than 
when we consider the multitude of works of greater or less importance exe- ‘usually dilatory in its performance. In this instance, however, he seemed in 


cuted by our artist during his brief career.—{ Conclusion next week. } ‘earnest, for, after having hastily swallowed his breakfast, he sat down to 
+ = sketch out the piece. Amy silently withdrew from the room, not daring at 
THE ARTIST’S DAUGHTER—A TALE. ‘present to broach the subject which was uppermost in her thoughts, and em- 


*I wish, papa, you would teach me to be a painter,’ was the exclamation ployed herself with her domestic doties ull the time when she deemed he 
of a fair-haired child, over whose brow e even summers had scarcely passed would require her assistance in mixing his colours, which was her usual task. 
as she sat earnesily watching a stern middle aged man, who was giving the | ‘Ji won't do ; the designyis bad,’ the artist petulantly exclaimed as bis daugh- 
last touches to the heard of a Madonna. * Pshaw,’ ;ettishly returned the artist , ter re-entered the apartment, aud he angrily dashed bis pencil to the ground. 
* go play with your doll, and don’t talk about t'iags you can’t uncers'and." | * What won't do, dear papa!’ Amy gently inquired, 

* But I should like to learn papa,’ the child resumed; *! think it would be so ‘I've spent the whole night deciding ou a subject, and now that I have 
pretty to paint, and, besides, in would get us some more money, and then we sketched it, see that it’s not suitable,’ he pettishly made answer. 
could have a large house and servants, such as we used to have, and that would * What is it, pepa?’ 

make you happy again, would it not, papa?’ ‘* You are a good girl, Amy, to ‘Coriolanus and bis mother.’ 

wish to see me happy,’ the father rejoined, somewhat softened by the ariless| ‘ Well, in my opinion, that would be very appropriate. As the other was a 
affection of his little daughter; ‘ but women are never painters, that is, they father and daughter, here is a mother and son; but if you don’t hke it, what 
are never great painters.’ The child made no further comment, but still re- think you of |Lear and Cordelia? Amy’s voice faltered, and she dared not raise 
tained her seat, until her father’s task was accom) )ished. _ her eyes from the sketch which she effected to be examining. 

The chamber in which this brief dialogue took place was a meanly-furnishes | ‘1’m not in a mvod for painting to-day: I'll try to morrow.’ 
apartment in a small house situated in the suburbs of Manchester. The ap- * But your time, you said, was short!’ Amy ventured to interpose. 
pearance of the artist was that of adisappointed man, who contends doggedly |‘ Well, if I can’t get it done, he must go without it,’ was his irritable reply. 
with adversity rather than stems the torrent with fortitude. Habitual discon- ‘ I'm not going to be tied down to the easel, whether disposed or not, for such 
tent was stamped on his countenance, but ever and anon a glauce of fierceness a paliry sum.’ 
shot from his full dark eyes, as the thought ofthe position to which histaleuts | ‘I thought you toid me that this gentleman would remunerate you hand- 
ought to have raised him would fit across his brain. A greater contrast could somely ?’ 
scarcely be conceived than existed between the father and child: the latter) ‘ Handsomely !’ the artist scornfully repeated ; * it is better than J am usual- 
added to the charms of that early period of \ife a face and form of exquisite beau-, 'y paid, but not a fiftieth part o! what { ought toreceive. See how some men, 
ty. Her dazzling complexion, rich auburn hair, and graceful attitudes, accor vot possessed of half my talent, succeed! but they have the patronage of the 
ded ill with the rusty black frock which was the mourning habiliment for be: great to aid them.’ 
maternal parent, and the expression of her features was that of natural! joyous. ‘And perhaps brighter days may yet daun on you, dear father!’ pleaded the 
hess, tempered, but not wholly suppressed, by thoughtfulness beyond her years. daughter. 

Beaufort had once been, as was implied by his daughter, in adiffer|| * Never!’ and Beaufort rose in haste to attire himself for departure, 
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27 January 10, 
* Papa,’ cried Amy, gently catching his arm, ‘ will you just stay for a few! children,’ she said, ‘ and that directing Providence which has? hitherto smiled 
minutes ; I have something to say to yuu ;’ and a deep flush of crimson suffused upon your early attachment, will not. I trust, see fit to sever you.’ 
hercheek as she spoke. Beaufort turned hesitatingly. ‘It is my birthday.’) The dreadful summons came within a week, Beaufort not thinking it safe 
she pursued—I am this day nineteen.’ | for hér to remain longer than necessity obliged in the netghbourh of her 
‘This 1s no subject for rejoicing, girl,’ he doggedly observed. humble love:’s residence. He received her in an elegant house in the vicinity 
‘I have been looking forward to this period with intense anxiety, meaning of Portrnan Square, which in this brief time he had handsomely furnished and 
then to make you acquainted with a subject which has long engrossed my, provided with servants. Amy entered it with a sickening heart; and, as he 
thoughts,’ she timidly said | led ber from room to room, demanding her approbation, she felt more disposed 
* No foolish love affair, | hope *’ Beaufort almost fiercely demanded, looking to weep than to rejoice. 
sternly at his daughter's agitated and flushed countenance as he uttered the ‘ Amy,’ he said, when they were quite alone in the room designed for his 
words. ‘ Perhaps,’ he sarcastically continued, without giving her time to re- studio,’ you are toreign mistress here ; but be careful never to drop a hint re- 
ply—‘ perhaps vou deem yourself marriageable at the matron-like age of nine garding the humble manner in which vou have.lived for so many years : for then 
teen, and have selected some country boor for my son-in law?’ | uur ruin is certain. I intend giving an entertainment to my friends a few nights 
This speech was directed at Herbert Lyddiard, and Amy felt it; but her hence, and then [ shall introduce you to society ; meantime I expect that you 
thoughts were at this moment occupied by ano:heg subject of absorbing inter- will provide yourself with elegant and appropriate attire for the occasion ; for 
est. ‘No,’ she returned with modest dignity; ‘Ihave at present no desire on you much of my success may depend.’ 
to alter my condition, but I have for years been intent upon bettering yours. || * On me!’ Amy exclaimed in astonishment ; then recollecting herself she 
may be presumptuous in supposiig it possible that any effort of mine could) added, « If you mean on my exertions, father, you may still depond upon them,’ 
do so; but | was resolved to make the trial, and this shall speak for me.’ As); * No, I do not mean your exertions, though at present | must avail myself 
she concluded, she drew from a closet the picture she had so anxiously pre-) of your assistance ; but | mean by the manner in which you receive my friends . 
pared, and displayed it to her parent’s astonished gaze. Beaufort could not Amy,’ he continued, looking steadily in his daughter's face, ‘ you are possessed 
speak, but stood for some minutes immoveable, with his eyes fixed on the of uncommon beauty ; you are doubtless aware of it. Herbert Lyddiard has 
piece, as if doubting the reality of what he beheld. not failed, I daresay, to tell you so. A beautiful young woman is at all times 
‘ Amy,’ he exclaimed, ‘ is it possible that this is your performance ?’ ‘a powerful attraction, and to me it is everything, to extend the circle of my 
‘It is, father.’ acquaintances.’ 
* And you have had no teacher?’ | Amy’s cheek, which had been flushed by the former part of this speech, 
* Yes, you have been my teacher. For eight long years I have been your turned deadly pale at its conclusion. How could she, who had all her life 
pupil—a silent but a most attentive pupil. 1 owe all my knowledge to you.’ | been shut out from society, entertain her father’s male guests—she, a retiring 
*It is admirable,’ he murmured, ‘ and the very thing I want ; as like my, and almost ignorant girl, without one female friend or adviser! She did not 
execution as if I myself had done it.’ ‘speak ; but Beaufort saw that powerful feelings were agitating her breast, and 
* Doyou say so, my father?’ Amy exultingly exclaimed. ‘ Do you say so? strove to laugh away what he termed her foolish fears. 
That is praise beyond what I had ever dared to hope for;’ and, for the first ‘ A few evenings will dispel all your mawvarse honte,’ he gaily said, ‘1 will 
time in her life, she threw herself into her father’s embrace. | hear of no silly objections ;’ and thrusting a purse of gold ito" her hand, he 
Beaufort re-examined the work. ‘ Did you intend it to pair my Prospero left the room. 
and Miranda 7’ he asked. Amy could scarcely realise the truth of the position in which she stood. The 
‘I did, though not with the idea of its ever being sold as such. I! greatly events of the last few days seemed like a dream ; but if so, it was adream from 
admired your father and daughter, and thought I would attempt a similar, which she would have been glad to have awakened, and to have found herself 
piece. I thought, too'—she stupped for a moment, then blushingly added— in her former humble home. She could not but fear that all her father possess- 
* I thought it an appropriate offering from one who desires to be a Cordelia to; ed was held upon a very uncertain tinure, and what was worse, that it was 
’ | obtained by dishonourable means. Thisidea was strengthened when tke gala 
The sale of his daughter’s picture was a fresh era in the life of the artist, evening arrived, and our heroine was introduced to her father’s principal patron, 
as it was the means of introducing him to several persons of rank and influ- a vain and weak-minded man, who listened to his hust’s extravagant adu lation 
ence, who were at the time visitors at the house of the purchaser. Though with evident complacency, though to every one else it was palpably insincere. 
Amy's picture was more highly finished than her father’s, no one guessed that Beaufort insisted on his visiting his studio, to give his opinion of the group- 
the Lear and Cordelia, and the Prospero and Miranda, were not done by the, ing of a historical piece he had sketched out for Amy to fillup. The baronet, 
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same band. Amy had caught her father’s bold style, but added to it a deli- 
cate softness which he, from imvatience, not want of ability, usually omitted 
The calls upon her time were now incessant ; for Beaufort grew more indolent 
than ever when he found that she cheerfully took so large a portion of his la-) 
bour off his hands. He§would frequently sketch an outline, and then leave it, 
for her to finish, without regarding the inroads he was by these means making 
on his davghter’s health. Meanwhile he spent the profits of her toil in luxu 
ries, in which she shared not ; still allowing her the miserable pittance which 
barely kept want from their dwelling, and would not permit of her making, 
either in her home or her person, an appearance above the humble class of 
mechanics. 

* We will bid a joyful adieu to this hateful town, and settle again in London.’ 
the artist exclaimed, as, late one evening, he entered his house in an excited 
state, after a visit to one of his new patrons. 

‘ Are you in earnest, papa?’ Amy asked, while the colour forsook her cheek 

* In earnest, girl !’ he repeated, ‘to be sure Lam. I think I have droned 
here long enough, and it is time that some change took place for the better. 
The purchaser of my last picture is a young baronet who has just come into 
args of a princely fortune, and, by a little flattery, I have so far got into 

is good graces, that he has promised toprovide money to enable me to make 
a suitable appearance in town: he says, too, that amongst his acquaintances, 
alone he can procure me sufficient employment, which shall be liberally remun 
erated. "Tis true,’ Beaufort laughingly added, ‘ he has no more taste for paint- 
ing than his valet, and perhaps not so much ; but that matters not: he thinks) 
that he has, and it is not my place to undeceive him ; for as he is rich and influ- 
ential, he may be a valuable friend to us.’ 

Amy listened without making any reply. 

* You are silent, girl 1’ her father resumed. ‘I thought you would be de- 
lighted with the intelligence. Will you not be glad to exchange this misera- 
ble hovel for a handsomely furnished house? And you shall have masters to 
instruct you in dancing, singing, and music ; for I expect that you will now 
have an opportunity of getting settled in the rank of life in which you were 
born.’ 
Still Amy replied not. 

‘Well, you are the strangest gir] I ever met with,’ Beaufort pursued, in a 
tone indicative of rising wrath ‘ But I see how it is. I have suspected as 
much for some. You would rather marry a beggarly clerk. I can tell you 
however, that Herbert Lyddiard is no husband for you, and I positively forbid 
you to hold any further intercourse with him or his mother.’ 

‘Oh, father,’ cried Amy in the agony of her feelings, now finding utterance, 
* can you require me to be so base as thus to treat a friend who has been to me 
like a mother ?’ 

‘| have no personal objection to the woman, nor to her son either, had I not 
reason to believe that he aspires to an alliance with you,” he rejoined ; adding 
—‘ Now hear what I have to say, girl; I start for London to-morrow, ano 
shall send for you in a few days, during which time I shall get a house prepared 
for your reception. Here are the means to provide suitable apparel! for the po- 
sition we shall resume in society ; and | expect that you hold yourself in readi- 
ness todepart at an hour's warning.’ 

Amy dared not oppose her father’s commands, and took the offered purse in 
silence. 

As might be expected, the knowledge of Miss Beaufort’s intended departure 
drew from Herbert Lyddiard a full confession of his long cherished love ; and 
Amy could not deny that it was reciprocal, thought she thought it right to 
make known to him the cruel prohibition ber father had enjoined. The mother 
strove to console the young couple, by representing that it was probable that 
some change might take place which would induce Mr. Beaufort to withdraw 
his opposition to their union, and counselled Amy forthe present to yield im 
plicit obedience to her father’s commands. ‘ You are yet very young, my dear 


thus flattered,suggested some alterations which would have made it absolute- 
ly ridiculous ; and the artist would actually have complied, had not his daugh- 
iter, who had been requested to be present, interposed ; and her guest gallantly 
jacquiesced in her judgment. 

| From this period a new trial awaited the unhappy girl, for Sir Philip Rush- 
|wood now became her professed admirer. Beaufort had planned this affair 
from the moment of his first introduction to the man, though he had warily con- 
cealed his wishes from Amy. He had contrived to display, as if by accident, 
‘a miniature portrait he had once taken of his daughter ; and as he pretended 
‘unwillingness to make known the name ofthe original, the curiosity of the 
‘baronet was naturally excited. On finding that the beautiful young woman he 
so much admired was the artist’s daughter, he became anxious to see her ; but 
her father was determined that a meetiog should not take place until Amy was 
in asituationto set off her natural charms, and was removed from her humble 
‘over. Little suspecting the scheme which had been laid, she met Sir Philip 
iwith feelings of gratitude ; but they were exchanged for sentiments bordering 
‘on disgust when he became a suitor for her hand. There was nothing vicious 
about the young man : he was the dupe, not the deceiver ; but to a mind like 
Amy's, filled too es it was with the image of Herbert Lydciard, his attentions 
wera intolerable. The open encovragement he now received from the father, 
‘however, emboldened him to persevere, and he professed to look upon her 


_tarked disapproval as nothing but maidenly diffidence, and proceeded to ad- 


\dress her as though afpositive engagement existed between them. 
| Amy now spent her days either at the easel, or in receiving instrections 
‘from the masters her father hired, and her everings in entertaining his guests. 
He appeared not tohave an idea that prudence required that some matronly 
jlady should become the chaperon of his isolated child, much less that her heart 
could yearn for feminine society. ‘To one who was naturally so sensitive and 
timid, the task was exquisitely painful yet she dared not murmur, or a volley 
of abuse would have been the result. Nine months thus passed away in splen- 
did misery, during which period Beaufort had often indirectly expressed his 
wishes (bat his daughter would accept the overtures of the baronet ; but on 
she morning of her twentieth birthday, he calied her into his studio, saying 
hat he had a matter of importance to consult with her upon. Poor Amy guess- 
ed too well the subject he was about to introduce ; but she was appalled when, 
in a fewhurried words, and with a voice almost choked by agitation, he toid 
ner that it depended on her decision, respecting the acceptance of Sir Philip 
Rushwood’s suit, whether he was to give her away at the altar as a bride, or 
be himself dragged to a prison. 

z ' why, father, should there be so dreadful an alternative ?’ she eagerly 
asked. 

* Because [ have nothing but what I owe to him. On his credit this house 
has been furnished, and his tradespeople have supplied our table. Your very 
japparel has been purchased from sums of money I have from time to time 
vorrowed from him—for | have not yet meet with the increased sale and hand- 
some remuneratien for my pictures [ was led to expect. Indeed many of 
those you supposed to be ordered, were pledged for a tenth part of their value. 
[f, however, you become his wife,’ be proceeded, ‘ we shall never want ; for 
his fortune is immense, aud he is easily persuaded to part with it ; but if you 
refuse, his vanity, which is his ruling passion, will be so deeply wounded, 
that he will withdraw his assistance trom me, and our ruin is inevitable. I 
have amused him with ho,es of success and assurances that yeu will smile on 
him at last, in spite of your girlish coquetry, ll he is incensed at the delay ; 
and he last night told me he would put it off no longer, but have a positive 
answer from your own lips this very evening.’ Amy pressed her hands upon 
ber burning brow in unutterable anguish. *‘ Yes,’ her father resumed, *‘ this 
very evening you must set your sex! toourdestiny. Jt remains for you either 
to open a brilliant career before me, or to shut me up ina prison in disgrace. 
{ ask you not to give me an answer. Your bane and antidote are before you ; 
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bt remember that on the decision of your lips to-night our mutual welfare! met the emergency with a presence of mind she was herself surprised at. Her 
epends ’ ‘first care was to have ail the eilects sold, that the debts might be liquidated 
As Beaufort concluded, he rose from his seat and hurriedly left the room, as far as possible ; but now, to her unspeakable concern, she discovered that 
shilst poor Amy remained panic-struck, and scarcely comprehending the ex. her father had carried off the principal part of the plate and small valuables. 
entof her wretchedness. Her energies were, however, aroused, and directed She next met her late suitor, Sir Philip Rushwood, and after soliciting an ac- 
into a fresh channel ; when, a few minutes after her father’s departure, a count of the sums due to him by her parent, declared her intention of refund- 
servant placed a note in her hand, bearing the well-known characters of Her- ing them from the labours of her own hands. ‘ I may perhaps make trial of 
bert Lyddiard, which she said had been delivered at the door by a meanly-, your patience by some delay, Sir Philip,’ she said ; * but so far as my receipts 
dressed young man. She almost flew to her chamber to peruse the conten's, will allow, no one shall be the loser from having placed confidence in my un- 
which though written by Herbert, were dictated by his mother. She stated bappy father, Had I accepted your addresses, you would have had reason to 
that her son, having lost his situation in Mauche-ter by the death of his employ- despise me ; but 1 am not so base as to form a umon in which my heart has 
er, had been induced to remove to Loudon, with the hope of obtaining a more) no share ' "i 
lucrative one in that city ; but being disappointed in his expectations, thatthey | The baronet was astonished. He had hitherto formed a mean opinion of the 
were consequently reduced to the greatest distress. Her healih, she conclud-, female character, having been incessantly beset by maneuvring mammas with 
ed, had suffered so severely from inteuse anxiety and privations, that, believ- marriageable daughters ever since he became possessed of his fortune. His 
ing herself to be dying, she solicited, as a last request, one brief visit from her desire to win the beautiful young artist, who never appeared so lovely as at 
beloved young friend. | this moment, increased ; but he felt that he dared not urge his suit after this 
Amy Beaufort possessed a mind which never sunk under difficulties whils'| declaration. 
there was any active duties to perform, and in less than half an hour she was) Amy now sought the home of her early friend ; and, deserted by her only 
in a hackney-coach on her way to Mrs. Lyddiard’s residence, bearing with her, natural protector, thought herself justified in consenting to become the wife 
besides a few articles of nourishment for the invalid, a large packet containing of Herbert Lyddiard when circumstances would admit of the union taking place. 
some of the early efforts of her pencil, which she, with prompt thoughtfulness She employed herself indefatigably at the easel ; and Sir Philip Rushwood 
imagined might be disposed of, if only fora trifle, to aid her unfortunste friends: having with some difficulty discovered the mart at which her pictures were 
in their present exigence She had a few guineas left from her father's last, exposed for sale, bought them up (‘hough with the strictest secrecy) as fast 
gift ; but she now shrunk from using them even for so sacred a purpose. The as she produced them, paying considerably more than the price she hoped to 
coach stopped at the door of a larg: but mean-looking house in a narrowcrowd- obtain for them. Herbert was at this period so fortunate as to obtain @ situa- 
ed street, and her inquiry if Mrs Lyddiard lived there, was enswered in the ion, which, though not very lucrative, yet afforded him the means of providing 
affirmative by a ragged boy, who asked if he should carry her parcel. Amy tthe family with a more comfortable home ; and as Mrs. Lyvddiard’s health ra- 
followed him, not without some apprehension, up three flights of dark steep, pidly amended with her improved circumstances, no further obstacle opposed 
stairs; but her fears were relieved when her gentle tap at the door to the marriage ofthe young couple. Amy's only anxiety now arose from the 
which her guide pointed, was answered by the well-known voice of her early) ance tainty of her father’s fate ; for she could gain no further intelligence of 
friend. _ him than that he had fled the kingdom, having obtained a passport under a 
The meeting was affecting in the extreme ; but Amy did not find the invalid feigned name. é 
reduced quite so low as her imagination had pictured Though afew months The ready and profitable sale of her paintings enabled our lLerome to set aside 
only had elapsed since they parted. each had a long tale of trials to tell, and) sums forthe liquidation of her father’s debts earlier than she expected. Herbert 
that Amy had to relate was renderd doubly distressing by the confession volunteered to become the bearer of her first payment to Sir Philip Rushwood ; 
she was forced to make of a parent's delinquency. At leagth she spoke of the and as his manners and appearance were those of a gentleman, he was shown 
decision which was expected from her that night by the footman into the dining parlour, to wait a few minutes till his master 
‘ And how do you intend to act !’ asked her companion in breathless anxiety | was at liberty. The young man started on entering the apartment, for he, to 
‘I feel that I dare not offer you counsel! Iam too deevly mterested ; for i: bis astonishment, perceived it to be hung arovnd with the pictures Amy had 
would be draining the last drop of earthly bliss from my cup to see you wedded executed since her residence with them. He was examining them more minute- 
to any other than to my son.’ ‘ly, that he might be certain he was uot mistaken, when the baronet appeared. 
‘ [never will, Mrs. Lyddiard,’ cried Amy energetically, rising at the same | ‘ You are admiring those paintings, sir,’ the latter observed, Herbert bow- 
time from her kneeling position beside the bed of the invalid. * I fei justifi- ed assent. * They were executed by a lady who is no less distinguished for 
ed in making this resolution. I have been an unwilling, nay, [ may say an her virtues than for her beauty and talent,’ he added, his features glowing 
unconscious agent in a scheme of dishonour ; but I should be culpyble if, by with animation. * And shouid you become a purchaser, you will confer an ob- 
any act of mine, I furthered it, even though the motive should be to save a| ligation on me.’ aa dee 
parent from disgrace and a prison. Still, my fatherclaims my duteous regard | ‘ Happily for me, sir, I possess the fair artist herself,’ his visitor smilingly 
and so long as my personal exertions and self denial can afford him aid, 1 will) interposed. 
never desert him.’ | Sir Philip drew back in amazement, and Herbert proceeded to explain the 
* You have spoken nobly, my dear Amy,’ Mrs. Lyddiard exclaimed, her| vbject of his mission. f : 
eyes brightening, and her pale cheek flushing wita pleasure ‘Your own up-|) ‘4 cannot take the money, Mr. Lyddiard,’ the baronet returned with evi- 
right heart is your best adviser, and Heaven will aid your filial piety.’ | dentemotion. * The loss of afew handreds is of no real importance to me ; 
As our heroine prudently wished tv avoid a meeting with her lover, she lefi anddo you think that I could suffer that noble young woman to toil inces- 
the heuse earlier than she otherwise would have done, aud returned home te stnily to pay toe debt of an unprincipied parent! No, I am not so mercenary, 
prepare her mind for the trial which awaited her. She resolved to decline the | Miss Beaufort refused me as a husband, but she must allow me the pleasure 
baronet’s suit respectfully, yet firmly, alluding with gratitude to the services |>»f becoming her friend. You need nut be jealous, sir, of the title [ am solici- 
he had rendered her father ; and she hoped muca, notwithstanding the anger tous to assume. for it was for your sake tha: she rejected me; but whether as 
he had evinced, from the natural mildness of hischaracter. She had not, how-| a maiden or wife, I shall deem myself happy in being permitted to serve her.’ 
ever, been long inher chamber, when she, to her surprise received another); ‘! am most grateful for your kindaess, Sir Philip,’ Herbert returned ; * but 
summons from her father, who she bad imagined to be from home. The dark| [ cannot avail myself of it with respect to the money. Mrs. Lyddiard is, I 
frown which clouded his brow too surely indicated the state of his feelings.) know, too desirious to rescue, as far as possible, her unhappy father’s charac- 
*‘ You may spare yourself the trouble of refusing Sir Philip Rushwood, Miss|,ter from disgrace, to suffer a debt of his to remain uncancelled. 
Beaufort,’ he sneeringly remarked, as she tremblingly took a seat by his side;, Thus urged, the baronet reluctantly took the sum ; determining, however, 
* you will not have the @pportunity of displaying your triumph.’ | o return it through some medium which would not compromise the indepen- 
* What do you mean, papa !’ Amy interrogated, wholly at a loss to under-jjdence, or hurt the feelings, of the person he was so anxious to serve ; and he 
stand the import of his words. | aad soon an opportunity of proving the sinceri:iy of his professions, by using 
* Oh, you are in utier ignorance that your vagabond suitor. Lyddiard, left, his interest in procuring Herbert an appointment far superior to that he at pre- 
a billet for vou this morning,’ he resumed in the same sarcastic strain ; ‘ and|/sent filled 
you are quite unconscious that you were carried in acoach to nis residence ;| It was nearly three years subsequent to the period at which Beaufort quit- 
but the lynx-eye of jealousy watched you, and you have converted a friend) ted England, that his daughter received the sad intelligence of his death. 
into a foe. It is [, however,’ he tiercely added, * who must suffer the penalty) He had been a miserabls wanderer on the continent for that space of time, and 
of your disobedience and duplicity, and either die in a prison, or become an, he breathed his last in a lazaretto at Naples. It was not till he lay upon his 
exile from my country I prefer the latter, and must leave you to reap the! dying bed tbat he could summon courage to address his veserted child. When 
fruits of your own seif- will.’ ‘all earthly hope was over, and the awful realities of a future state presented 
‘Oh, my father!" Amy almost wildlv exclaimed, throwing herself at his! themselves to his appalled vision, he thought of the misery he had caused one 
feet, * had you given me time I should have explained everything to you con |. vho had ever been an affectionate and devoted daughter to bim: and as? this 
nected with my visit to Mrs. Lyddiard ; but I intreat you not to add to the! ©pistle expressed the deepest penitence for the errors of his misspent life, Amy 
dishonour you are already involved in by flight Surely the debts you have C!uug to the hope that it was sincere. ' 
con racted are not oi so large an amount but they may be liquidated in time by/! Thus Leonard Seaufort, with genius which would have done honour to 
our mutual exertions. Let us descend to the sphere from which we have)’ profession, died a miserable outcast, through its misuse ; whilst his no- 
so lately risen, if by that means we can honourably overcome our difficulties. , ®!e-minded daughter, by industry, integrity, and persevance, rose by slow but 
‘Talk not to me in this manner,’ Beaufort angrily interposed ; ‘1 wiil not||sere degrees to competence, and enjoys that peace known only to those who 


brook the disgrace your obstinacy has brought upon me; and you have your-, PUrsue a Virtuous course. 


seif alone to blame that vou are not the mistress of a princely fortune. Goto) —— 

your beggarly lover, if he will receive you when penniless and ho:meless—)| MARSHAL MASSENA. 

the tie between us is broken’ And with these words he rose to quit the!) BY J. T. HEADLEY. 

room. | No one can be long in Genoa without becoming acquainted with the stri- 


* Do not leave me, father !’ Amy shrieked forth, clinging around him to pre-| king characteristics of Massena. The heights around the city in which he 
vent his departure. ‘1 will share a prison with vou, if such be the dreadful ‘struggled—the crippled and deformed beings that meet one at every turn, 
alternative. J willlabour for your support ; but do not—do not leave me.’ | puinted to by the inhabitants as the results of that awful famine Massena 

Beaufort shook her from bu with a violence which threw her to the ground | brought on the inhabitants, when besieged by sea and land he obstinately re- 
‘Go, wretched girl !’ he vociferated as he descended the stairs, ‘ you! fused to surreader—are constant meimentoes of that won-hearted man. 
have been my ruin.’ It was the last words he addressed to her—they inet || Andrea Massena's birth-place was only a hundred miles from Genoa He 
no more. ; was born at Nice on the 6th of May, 1758, and, while still an infant, was left 

Scarcely allowing herself to believe that her father would not repent of his an orphan in the world. Growing up without parental care, his education was 
determination to leave the country, Amy waited with intense anxiety the event weglected, and he was leftto the mercy of almost any impulse that might 
oftheevening The shades of twilight fell, but he appeared not The guests) strike him. An uncle, captain of an ordinary merchai.t vessel, took him to sea 
he had invited arrived ; stil he did not retun. She was obliged to send an with him while he was a mere boy. But after having made two voyages, the 
apology for her absence ; for she was reaily tll, and felt unequal to the trial of young Andrea, then only seventeen years of age, enlisted as a private soldier 
meeting the baronet in her present agitated state of mind | in the royal Italian regiment, in which another uncle ranked as captain. This 

The morning brought a confirmation of her worst fea’s. A rumor of Beau- service seemed more fitted to his tastes, and he performed its duties with 
fort's sudden flight had gone abroad, owing to his absence from his guests ;|/such regularity and care that he was made coporal. Long after, when ecarred 
and the consequence was, that creditors poured in from all quarters. Awy|j with his many battles and standing on the highest pinnacle of military fame— 
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i t Marshal of France and Duke of Rivoli—he frequently spoke of this first pro- emergencies often cal! out great meut-l and physical eff rts ; but there are 

/ x motion as affording him more happiness than all the afier honors that were few men whose minds the roar of aruliery, the shock of cavalry, and all he 
heaped upon him. From this he went up (gradually enough, it is true) to ser confusion and disorder of a fieree-fought battle field, brighten up into its cler- 


jeant, where he stopped. 


ourteen years’ service, je(t the army in indignation and, marrying the davgh 
ter of a shop-keeper, settled down as a common man in Nice. 


less would have remained and died a common man, but for the outbreak of ‘tions without the least frustration or alarm. 
Massena, like those other stern hearted men who afterwards any reverses, and fought ufier a defeat with the sameenergy he did aftera 


the Revolution. 
shook Europe so, heard the call for brave and daring spirits and immediately 
reéntered the army. At the age of thirty five he found himself general of di 
vision, and had acquired in the army of Italy, where he served, the reputation 
of a man of great courage and skill. He was present at M ntenotte, Millesi- 
mo, Arcole, Lodi, and through al! that brilliant campaign of Napoleon in 
1796, in Italy. He did not long escape the eye of the young Corsican who 
was astonishing Europe by his victories, and he soon began to look upon him 
as he did upon Ney, Lannes and Murat. He once said to him during this 
campaign, “ Your corps is stronger than that of any other general—you, your. 
self, are equivaleut to six thousand men.” When peace was concluded with 
Austria, he was chosen to convey the ratification of it to the Directory, which 
received him in the most flattering manner. 

While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena commanded the army on the eas 
tern frontiers of France. On his return, Massena was intrusted with the de 
fence of Genoa, invested by the Austrians and blockaded by the English. The 
next two or three years were passed at Paris or Ruel in comparative idleness 
He bought the magnificent chateau of Richelieu at the la'ter place, and scarce 
ever appeared at court. He was a sirong republican, and disliked the pomp 
and show the First Corsul began to gather around him, Bonaparte was aware 
of this, but still he felt he could not do without him ; and so, wheu made em. 
peror in 1804, he madehim Marshal of France The next year tie defence 
of Italy was intrusted to him, and at Verona, and afterwards at “aldiero, be 
beat and completely routed the Archduke Charles and drove him out of the 
country. The year following this he commanded the ariny that accompanied 
Joseph Bonaparte to Naples aud, by the successful siege of Geta, fixed the 
new king firm!y on his throne. Tuese were the years of his glory ; and we 
find him the next year, 1807, commanding the right wing of the Grand Army 
in Poland. At the close of this campaign he was created uke of Rivoli. 
and presented by Bonaparte with a large sum of money with which to support 
his new title. | 

In 1810, Napoleon placed him over the army in Portugal. Reducing 
Ciudad Rodrigo, after three months’ siege, and taking Almeida, he advances 
on Wellington, who retreated to the ‘Torres Vedras. Here the Eng!ish com- 
mander intrenched himself and bid defiance to Massena, who, finding himself 
unable to dislodge him, and famine and sickness wasting his army, was com 
pelled to commence a disastrous and barbarous retreat into Spain. He was 
shortly after recalled, and from bis infirm health and shattered coustitution, wa- 
Jeft behind in the fatal Russian Expedition, though he earnestly besought it 
This ended his military career. He was at Toulon when Bonaparte landed. 
from Elba. He could not at first believe the report, but he was soon convinced 
of its truth by a letter from Napoleon himself. ** Prince,’ said he, * hoist 
the banner of Essling on the wal!s of Toulon and follow me.” But the old 
Marshai refused to break his new allegiance till the surrounding cities had 
gone over, and the Bourbon cause was evidently lost. He took no part in 
the military preparations of Nspoleon during the Hundred Days, and after the 
overthrow of the Emperor at Waterloo he was appointed by Louis commander 
of the National Guard, and was one of the council appointed to try Ney. But 
the old Marshal declared the court inconpetent to perform such a task, and 
would have nothing to do with the dishonor and murder of his old comrade 
in arms. 

I have thus given a brief outline of Massena’s career, in order to furnish a 
kind of reference tu the reader when I come to speak of the battles in which 
this intrepid leader exhibited his great strength. 

Massena possessed scarcely a trait either of the Italian or French character, 
though, from his birth-place, he might be supposed to exhibit something ot 


both. He was not an ipulse man like Junot or Murat, nor an impetuous | 


creature like Lannes. He was not excitable, but when once aroused he was one. 
ofthe most terrible nen in Bonaparte’s army He was like an enormous whee!) 


Unable by the most strenuous exertions and unim- 
achabie fidelity to reach the rank of under-leutenant, he at length. after our nature. 


‘\title without genius. 


||thus moving to the onset. 


‘surveyed the dangers that encompassed him. 


Such a man must have within him the most terrible elementsof 
This singular characteristic gave wonderful collectedness to hs 
in front of the deadliest fire, struggling 


est moods. 


‘manner in the midst of the fight. 


Here he doubt- ‘against the most desperate odds, he gave his orders and performed his evolu. 


He never seemed disheartened by 


,Vicior 

This self-control—this wonderful power of will—rendering a man equal in 
‘himself to any emergency—is one of the rarest qualities in man. Those who 
jedge of Massena’s abiiity as a general seem to overlook this characteristic 
lentirely, or place it on a par with mere animal courage. But blind, dogged 
resi-tance is one thing—the same tenacity of will, combined with the power- 
‘ful action of clear and vigorous mind, is quite another. The former the most 
‘common man may possess, but the latter is found only in great men It is 
imind alone that imparts that prodigious power. Mere obstinacy secures about 
‘as many disasters as successes, but Ma-sena acquired the title in the French 
‘army of * The Favored Child of Victory’ No man could have won that 
Notoing is more common than the absurd echo of Bo- 
‘naparte’s statements, that his generals could do nothing of themselves and 
|were mere engin s—terrible, it 1s ‘ruae—which he brought to act on the enemy's 
ranks. Men talk as if those conquerors of Europe—the Marshals of Napoleon 
/—were mere senseless avalanches which he hurled where he wished. Such 
splendid achievements as were wrought in the wars with Bonaparte are the 
results of military genius, nut animal courage. But even Napoleon, when on 
St Helena, was inclined to praise Massena Massena,” said he, was a 
8 iperior man ; he was eminently noble and bri'liant when surrounded by the fie 
aud disorder of battle. ‘The sound of guns cleared his ideas, and gave hm 
cheerfulness. He was endowed with exiraordinary courage avd firmness, which 
seemed to increase i» excess of danger. When defeated, he was always 
lready to fight the battle again as thouzh he had been the coaqueror.” 

| this is as true as any criticism Bonaparte ever passed on any of his marshals. 
‘The remark respecting his courage mereasing ‘1m excess of danger,” is 
especially so. ‘There seemed au exnaustiess reserve force in him which came 
forth as the storm gathered darker and the dengers thickened around him. 
That force bis will could not summon up—perilous crises alone could doit, 
‘and then his very look and voice were terrible. ‘Towering in front of his shat- 
tered column he moved !ike the God of War, amid the tempest that beat upon 
him Sometimes, when moving intothe very teeth of destruction, he would 
‘encourage his shrinking men by put ing bis baton his sword aod hifting it 
jover his bead, and thus, like a pillar of fire to his men, he marched straight on 
ideath. There cannot be a more touching eulogy than that passed on Massena 
‘and others by Napoleon when, sad and disheartened, he wrote from before 
|Mantua tothe Directory informing itof his perilous position. Said he, “ I 
despair of preventing the raising of the blocsade of Mantua ; should that dis- 
jaster arise, we shall soon be behind the Adda, and perhaps over the Alps. 
'The wounded are few, but they «re the elite of the army. Our best officers 
ge struck down ; the army of Italy, reduced to a handful of heroes, is exhaus- 
ited. ‘The herves of Lodi, of Millesimo, of Castiglione, of Bassano, are dead 
jor in hospitals Joubert, Lanusse, Victor, Murat and Charlot are wounded ; 
jwe are abandoned in the extremity of Italy. Perhaps the hour of the brave 
| Augereau, of the intrepid Massena, of Berthier, is about to strike ; what then 
will become ofthese brave soldiers !’’ in his moments of despondency he 
jconfesses how he jeans on such men as Massena. Well he might, for a short 
time after, in the terrible fight in the dikes of Reno, and the passage of Ar- 
icole, another of his props went down in Lannes, and Massena escaped almust 
by a miracle. Inthe wasting fire to which he was exposed, Massena could 
jnot bring his men to charge, except by placing himself at the head of the 
icolumn, and lifting his chapeau on the point of his sword above his head, and 
itis said that his bearing on this occasion was 
jmagoificent. While his column moved along the dik@, he was seen in front, 
|bareheaded, with his glittering sword streicbed high over his head, on the 
pont of whch swung his hat as a bannez to the ranss that pressed after ; while 
inis hair streamed in the storm o! battle, and his piercing eye fleshed fire, as it 
‘Thus, again and again did he 


that requires a great deal of force to set it in motion, but when it does move advance to the charge through the tempest of shot that swept everything down 
it crushes everything in its passage. Perhaps the prominent trait in his char around hun, and by thiscourse alone was enabledto maitainhis ground during 
acter was fixedness of purpose. He was more like Ney in this respect than the day. : 

any other of Napoleon's marshals. His tenacity was like death itself A | But with all Massena’s bravery, and firmuess, and genius, he had some 
battle with him never seemed over, unless he gained it. This obstinacy of jtraits of character that stained his reputation and diramed his glory. He was 
resolution never forsook him 1tdonot know an instance in his whole career, rapacious, it cannot be denied—though not to the extent his enemies assert— 
where he appeared the least affected by the panic of others. The cry of |«nd at timescrvel. He seemed almost entirely wanting in haman sympathy, 
Sauve qui peul, never hastened his footsteps, or disturbed the regular move land cared no more for the lives ef others than for his own, which was appa- 
ment of his thoughts His own iron will was sufficient for any emergency. ||rently notet all. ; 

He wished no aid orsympathy from others to steady him. He fell back on'| In the battle of Rivoli, which took place the winter after that of Arcole, 
himself in the most desperate straits with a confidence that was sublime. Massena exhibited that isensibility to fatigue which always characterized him 
Amid the wildest hurricane of cavalry—face to face with a hotly-worked bat- and which Le, vy constant, unwearied discipline, imparted to his soldiers. In 
tery, while his dead and dying guard lay in heaps around him, or ri treating this engagement, Bonaparte opposed thirty thousand men to forty thousand. 
before an overwhelming force—be was the same self collected and self-poised He arrived on the elevated plam of Rivoli at 2 o'clock in the morning of the 
man. Amid the disordered ranks he stood like a rock amid the waves, and |!4th of January. The heigots around were illuminated by the inaumerable 
hurled back from his firm breast the chaos that threatened to sweep him away. fires of the bivouac of the enemy, revealing the immense force he was about 


His stubbornness of will, however, was not mere mulish obstinacy, which 1s 
simply aversive to change of purpose, bat was based on decisions which 
evinced the soundest judgment anda most active and vigorous mind. It is 
true that his hatred of defeat, combined with his stubborn resolution, sometimes: 
caused him to err in exposing his men to useless slaughter. He was brave as, 
courage itself, and constitutionally so. It required no excitement tobring | 
him up. He did not seem to be aware of danger, and acted, not so much ‘ike | 
a man who has made up his mind to meet the perils that environ him hervically, 
as like one who is perfectly unconscious of their existence. His frame corres | 
ponded with his character, and seemed made of iron ; his endurance was won | 
derful. He had one peculiar trait—he grew clear headed amid the disorder of) 
battle. Itis said that on ordinary occasions he appeared dull and heavy, and. 
his remarks were ofthe most ordinary kind ; but the thunder of cannon cleareo’ 
up his ideas and set his mind in motion. The effect ofthe first report of 
cannon, as it rolled heavily away over the field, shaking the plain with its sullen’ 
jat, was almost instantaneous, and his mind not on!y necame active but cheer 

ful. It was the kind of music he !iked, and his strong, ambitious nature beat, 
time to it. Neither was this a momentary excitement, but a steady effect) 
continuing throughout the contest. Amid the wildest uproar of conflicting! 
thousands—buried in the smoke and tumult of a headlong charge—his thoughts! 


to struggle against. Nothing daunted, however, he formed his army under 
the lignt of the silver moon that was sailing through the midnight heavens, 
shedding its quiet light on the snow-covered Alps, and casting in deeper 
shadow the dark firtrees that clasped their precipitous sides ; and by nine in 
the morning was ready for action. The Austrian columns, moving down from 
the heights of the Montebaido, which lay in a semicircle around the Freech 
army, fell on the left with such power that it was forced back aud overthrown. 
While the Austrians were following up this success, and the position of the 
French was every moment becoming more critical, the village Of Ravoli, near 
by, suddenly rang with the clatter of horses’ hoofs. Bonaparte, with his guard, 
was plunging through on a fierce gallop to the head quarters of Wassena. 
This indomitable chief bad marched the whole night, and was now resting his - 
troops before leading them into action. Jn am ment Massena was on horse- 
back, and, forming his wearied troops into column, charged the Austrians in 
froi.t with such desperation that they were forced to fall back, and the com- 
bat was restored. Honaparte never called on the intrepid Massena in vain. 
Phe doubtful and bloody contest was at Jength at night all decided in favor of 
the French. But there was another Austrian army farther down on the Lower 
Adige, where Augereau’s posi:ion was every hour becoming more critical. 
With a part of Massena’s division, which had marched all the previous night 


were not only clear and forcible, but indicated the man of genius. Grea 


and fought with unconquerable resolution the whole day, he started for Man- 
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tua. These indomitable troops moved off as if fresh from their bivovace, endeavoured to inclose and crush him. Then commenced one of those des- 
rather than wearied with a whole night’s rapid march and a succeeding day of perate struggles for which Massena was so remarkable. 
hard fighting, and marched ail that night ard the following day, and arrived he kept the whole 10,000 at bay, while he slowly retreated in search of his lost 
after dark in the neighborhood of Mantua. At day break the battle was again column. Charge after charge of the overwhelming force of the Austriaus was 


raging and, before night, Bonaparte was a second time victorious. 


he next year found Berthier governor of Rome, and practicing the most « firmness that perfectly surprised the evemy. 


With his 1200 men 


made on his little band ; but he held them by his presence to the shock, with 
Now it would be perfectly en- 


extensive system of pillage on the pour pope and his Ecclesiastical State. The veloped and lost in the cloud of the enemy that curtained it in, and the next 
soldiers at length became exasperated with the excesses of their commander, moment it would emerge from the thick messes of infantry, and appear unbro- 


and to check the insubordination, Massena was appointed ro supersede him. Al! ken with its indomitable chief still at us head. 


Unable to find the co uma 


the officers, from the eaptains down, had assembled and drawn up a protest which had lagged far behind, on account of the tardy distribution of provisions, 


against the conduct of Kerthier. 


mand, ordered the insubordinate troops, except three thousand, to leave the self among bands of hostile peasantry, fighting all the while like a jiwo. 


Massena, as soon as he assumed the com he scaled, with his little band, precipices, plunged into ravines, and cast him- 


Hav- 


capital. But they refused to march, aud assembling again, drew up another) ing at length found it, he rallied his troops, and determined to scale the Appen- 


remonstranee—complained of Massena—accused him of pillaging the Vene- nines, and reach Soult, also. 


tian States, and practicing extortion and immoralities of every kind. 


his iron hand was not strong enough to reduce the soldiers to allegiance, and, jsuccessful 


throwing up the command, he retired to Arena. 


While Bonaparte was in Egypt, Massena, after suffering various losses, and ‘he fell back along the sea coast to protect the entrance to the city 


But his mev were worn out with the desperate 
Even ‘fighting of the day, and could not be rallied svon enough to make the attempt 
So, sending off all that were ready to march, as a reinforcement 
‘to Soult, who was struggling in the mountains against the most desperate odds, 


His com- 


being finally driven from Zurich by the Archduke Charles, at length retriev- pany now being dwindled toa mere handful, it seemed as if every charge of 
ed his feme by a masterly movement around the city, and evinced not only his the mighty force that rushed on it must sweep it away. 

unconquerable tenacity by fighting his lost battles over again, but also his con | host in himself, towered wnhurt at its head. At length, however, bis overthrow 
A sudden charge of Austrian hussars had surprised one of 


But perhaps there is no greater illustration of Massena’s firmness, courage) the battalions, and it was just laying down its arms when Massena, seeing the 


summate skill as a general in arranging his plan of attack. 


and force, thanthe manner in which he sustained 
THE SIEGE OF GENOA. 


was to march over the Alps. 


‘seemed inevitable. 


a thunderbolt on the entire company 
After Bonaparte’s return from Egypt. he appointed Massena ever the army advantage, aod the battalion was saved 


the number of the whole army that led them captive. 


But still Massena, a 


‘danger, ralhed with incredible rapidity thirty horsemen about him, and fell like 
Stunned and driven back, they lost their 


At length Soult, after proving him- 
of Italy, Moreau at the head of a hundred and thirty thousand men was to self fifty times a hero, joined him; and together, cutting their way through the 
advance on Swabia, while Napoleon himself, at the head of forty thousand, enemy, they re-entered Genoa with four ‘housand prisoners—more than half 


When the Genoese saw 


The 60,000 soldiers given to Massena had dwindled down through: fever and [tim return with his handful of men, preceded by such a column of prisuners, 
famiue to about 36,009 fighting men, which were required to defend both their admiration and wonder knew no bounds, and Massena’s power at once be- 


Genoa and Nice, though a hendred and twenty miles apart. 
120,000 soldiers in good condition, was the enemy he had to oppose Leaving 
50,000 in Piedmont tu watch the passes of the Aips, Melas bore down with 
70,000 on the gorges of the Appennives, for the purpose of cutting the French 
army in two, and soulting one half up in Nice, and the other half im Genoa 


Melas, with came supreme —| Remainder next week | 


THE CHESS MATCH A'T NEW ORLEANS. 


MR. STANLEY 


VICTORIOUS! 


The match between Messrs, Rousseau and “ran Leyjwas concluded on 


This he succeeded in doing ; and though Suchet and Soult fought with un- the 27th ult., Mr. Stanley being the first te win fifteen games, The exact 
exampled bravery, the Frencu line was divided, and Suchet and Massena ‘result of the playing, as we are informed, was as follows :—Mr. Stanley 


separated from each other. 
Genoa, with only 18,000 men. On the evening of the Gth of April, the Avs 
trian flag was flying on the heights that overlooked tne city ; while at the 
same time a British squadron was seen slowly moving up the gulf to shut it in | 


White. 


MR. ROUSSEAU, 


seaward. Without the speedy appearance of a French army over the Alps, | 1 K P 2 

the army of Massena was evidently a doomed one. 2K Kito BS 
He knew that he could hold the place against all the force that could be 3 Q P 2 

brought against it; but the convoys of provisions which had been kept back | 4 K BtoQ B4 

by adverse winds, were now effectually shu: out by the English blockading | > Kttks P 


squadron ; while the Austrian army sweeping iu an entire line reund the walls | 
of the city cut off all supplies from the country, so that famime would soon 7 
waste his army. But it was in the midst of difficulties like this, that Massena’s | > 
spirit rose in its strength He seemed to multiply with exigencies, and there | 
commenced with the siege of Genoa one of the most heroic struggles wit- ||! 
nessed during the war. l 
Genoa is defended, both by nature and art, as I have never seen any other !* 
seaport. The Liguria Gulf swikes its head deep into the Appennines, so |? 
that the ground slopes from the very verge of the water up to the mountain. u 
Two moles running trom the opposite shores, almost cross each other, cutting |” 
off the extreme point of the gulf forthe port of the ey. Perpendicular walle, 1° 
rise from the water, forming the basis of the houses that line the shore. Around | 
these, cannon are planted, while forts are on every commanding point above |. 
the city. Added to this, adouble wall surrounds the town, one six tiles in ee 
circumference, the other thirteea. The outer walls, corresponding to the i 
shape of the hill, ascend it somewhat in the form of a triangle. Two forts, the | 
Spur and Diamond, stood at the top of this triangle, protecting the fortified | 
walls down on either side by their commanding fire. There were three other | 
forts on the eass side of the city, protecting commanding eminences that rose | 
from theriver Bisagno. On the west, or towards Nice, there were no forts, | 
and the Poleevera comes pouring its waters into the gulf without affording any 
strong positions. 
Thus defended, Massena saw the immense Austrian army slowly contracting 
its lines around the city, like a huge anaconda tightening its folds about ns | 
Victim. Massena immediately resolved to attempt two desperate projects— | 


u 


—o 


© 


~ int 


one, to sally out on the east with his handful of men, aod drive the Austrians, : 
over the Appennines—the other, to sally out on the west, and endeavour tocut | = 
the Austrian army in two, and restore his junction with Suchet. Following | . 
out his daring plans he on the 7th of April took Gen. Miollis’s divisions, | 4 
strengthened by some ef the reserve, and dividing it into two columns, marched || 4 
forth at their head to storm the heights of Monte Ratti. The Austrians were 7 
driven from every position by the desperate charges of the French columns, § 
and forced over the Appennines ; and Massena returned at evening, marching | 9 


before him fifteen hundred prisoners, and among others the Baron ')'Aspres, 10 
who had incited the peasants to arevolt. The inhabitants were ciazy with ex-. 
citement, rending the air with acclamations and shouts of joy—bringing litters |). 
for the wounded, and soup for the brave soldiers, and urging them into their |; « 
houses—proud of the honour of sheltering one of the defenders of the city |; , 
Allowing only one day to intervene, Massena on the 9th of April sallied forth) |; 5 
on the west side of the city, in order to cut the Austrian army in two, and ef-}/15 
fect a junction with Suchet. Word had been sent to the latter general of the), ;7 
premeditated attack, with orders to rush on the Austrian forces on the opposite | 
side, and cut his way through. Massena took ten thousand men with him, )9 
leaving the remainder to protect the city. Gazan's division he put under 29 
Soult, with arders to keep along the ridge of the Appennines, while he, at the (21 
head of Gardanne’s division, kept along the sea-coast below, the junction to }22 
take place at Sassello Ten thousand French were on the march to meet forty! 23 
thousand Austriaus, under Melas. Svult, reaching Aqua Santa, made a bril-| 24 
liant charge on a superior body of Austrians, which threatened to cut off the [25 
retreat to Genoa. Bat this fierce battle prevented him from being at Sassello 26 
when Massena expected him, which would have proved the ruin of almost any 27 
other man but Massena. Marching unmolested along the beautiful riviera or (28 
sea-coast the first day, he came the second day upon the enemy. His force 29 
was divided into two columns, one of which he led in person. Supposing Soult |30 
to be at Sassello, and wishing to establish a communication with him, he had |31 
pushed on with only twelve hundrod men, relying on his right column, now far) 32 
in the rear, and Soult, to sustain him. 33 


In this position nearly ten thousand Austrians moved down upon him, and'' 
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The Anglo American. 


January 10, 


OREGON. 


Univep States Senate.—Dec. 30. 


Mr Hannegan called up the following resolutions, submitted by him yester- mouth dictated the terms of peace. 


day, viz: 


Resoived, That the country included within the parallels of 42 and 51 de- 


| H_) proclaimed, if war with Great Britain arose, he, for one, wished never to 


' see it settled by arbitration, unt] we arbitrate it ourselves, and atthe cannon's 
The senztor said, or implied that by the 
| course we are rursu?:g, or by the course which he (Mr. H.) pursued, we are 

to be plunged rashly into war. If it was rashness in the representatives of the 


grees 40 minutes north latitude, and extending from the Rocky Mountains to people to assert the rights of the country, and if this rashuess should produce 
the Pacific Ocean, known as the territory of Oregon, is the property, and part war, and for which we should be held responsible, he fur one, did not fear the 


and parcel of the United States. 


responsibility. There had been a singular course pursued on this Oregon 


Resolved. “fhat there exists no power in this government to transfer its question, and with reference to which he must detain the senate a moment, it 


soil, and the allegiance of its citizens, to the dominion, authority, control, and 


subjection of any foreign prince, state, or sovereignty. 


contrasied so strangely, so wonderfully, with a precisely similar question— 
the annexation of Texas. Texas and Oregon, were born the same instant, 


Resolved. That the abandonment or surrender of any portion of the territo- nursed and cradled inthe same democratic convention, aud adopted by the 


ry of Oregon would be an abandonment of the honor, the character, and the democracy thoughout the land. 


best interests of the American people. 


There was not a moment’s hesitation with re- 
| gard to Oregon, until Texas was admitted ; but the moment she was admit- 


Mr. H. said that his object incalling up these resolutions was, to move to ted, the peculiar friends of Texas turned, and were doing all they could to 


make them the order of the day for next week, or the week after. 
name Monday week. 

Mr. Archer moved tothe Senator from Indiana, that as these resolutions in- 
volved questions of the greatest possible importance, too much time could not 


He would jstrangle Oregon ! 


But the country were not blind, or deaf. They see, they 
comprehend. aud he trusted they would speak. Jt was a most singular state 
lof things. We are told, that in consequence ofa disputed boundary, we are 
likely to come into collision with England ; but did we hear from the same 


be given for consideration before they were required to act on them ; and this quarter that we would, when annexation was about to be consummated, come 
y q 


country also—to which country they ought to go before action here—should into collision with feeble Mexico ! 
He hoped that the Senator would move |were told by those who knew something of those matters, that the Neuces was 


have time to duly consider them 


that the resolutions be printed ; and that the third Monday in January be ‘the proper boundary of Texas? 


named as the day for discussion. 

Mr. Hannegan acaviesced in the suggestion. 

Mr. Calhoun did not rise to oppose the motion, but to make a request that it 
be withdrawn for a few moments, to enable him to make some bref remarks 
previously to submitting an amendment. He was, although he could not 
give his support to the resolutions, much gratihed that they emanated from 
the Senator from Indiana, Whatever were his objections to them they had 
the merit of being direct, open, aud manly. They dened, in direct terms, the 
authority of this government to make atreaty with regard to the Oregon ter- 


ritory, and denounced, as he uudersioud, by implication, the proposition al-|| 
ready made by our government to settle by the forty-ninth degree of latitude. 


If the Senate should support the resolutions, it was clear that the question 


if Eogland but ask, or threaten war. 
lender of any portion of the country north of 49, nor one foot, by treaty or 
| otherwise, under 54 deg. 40.m 


That was a boundary questiontov. We 


And how did they find the peculiar friends 
of Texas, wielding peace! Did we fora single instant, find them adhering to 
‘the banks ofthe Neuces! No. ata single bound the stream was cleared, 
jalmost with the celerity of thought—the intervening space is cleared, and 
||your war horse prances to the warlike blasts of the trumpet on the banks of 
ifthe Rio del Norte. Nearly 100 miles of disputed territory gives no cause for 

amoment’s hesitation |! Yeta whole empire ov the Pacific coast is tobe given 
He never would consent to a sur- 


Mr. Calhoun (who was imperfectly heard by the reporter) said that the 
‘views which governed him on the ‘Texas question governed him on this. He 
pursued the best mode, according to his judgment, to save it. Ifhe acied 


could only be settled by force ; and that no peace, should war result, could) jwith promptness and boldness on that question, it was because promptness 


ever take place between the two countries, but by owr dictation, and at the 


caunon's mouth. 
The vote on these resolutions would draw a broad line. which cou!d not be 
misundersteod, between those who were in favor of a settlement of this ques: 


tion by ap appeal to arms, and thuse who were favorable to a more pacific: 
course. He was in favor of a pacific course—:f possible, by negotiation, and] 


under this impression he had prepared a series of resolutions, asserting opposite 


principles frum those of the Senator from Indiana, which he proposed to move, 
He took himself, to do the best be could to save the territory. 


as an amendment, and that they be printed for the use of the Senate. 
the occasion to avow the course which he shouid pursue. He was for peace, 
if it could be honorably preserved. 
tiation, if it could be settled by negotiation. Ifit could not be adjusted by) 
negotiation, be was in favor of such a course as shall throw the ouus of war, 
from our shoulders to those of Great Britain. He approved of the course of| 
the adminisiration in offeringto adjust the question on the parallel of forty-nine! 
degrees, under all the circumstances ; and it should be his wish to cooperate) 
with the Executive on this question, as he believed the Executive's desire to, 
be for peace, if peace can be honorably preserved. If peace cannot be honor. 
ably preserved, and if we are to have a war, he would never be found antage-| 
nistic toour country. Even if au improper course should produce war, when! 


a different one would peace, still he would take part with L.s country. The) 


| would secure it. 
| forever. 


| question now, but he would be prepared to show, if argument could show, that 


He was in favor of adjustment by nego-| arose, be intended to say noihiug more than that, by implication, the Senator 


If there had been delay, Texas would have been lost, and 
Ifthe Senator would refer to his remarks delivered in 1843, he would 
‘find the views which governed him then and now. He would not go into the 
the course pursued by the Senator trom Indiana—if the principles in these 
resclutions should be adopted—that, so far from gaining one inch of Oregon, 
we should lose every inch. Ifhis advice bad been taken, they would never 
have been involved in this question. He acted under circumstances, not by 
Ifthey were to look at 
(Oregon properly, they would find it as valuable to us as Texas. When he 
jcensured the President for offering the forty-ninth degree to Great Britain. 
|He did not suppose that, in any other way, the Senator reflected upon the 
| President. 

| Mr. Haywood, in the course of his remarks, said that whenever it was 
‘proper, or exigency demanded it, and whenever the Senate should see proper 
co advise the President to surrender the negotiation on the subject of Oregon, 
jand transfer it to the Senate, and wash his hands of it—he was willing, for 
ithe love of country and in the fear of God, to take it up. He would make a 
jmotion to preclude the Senate from the consideration of the subject at 
ipresent, though he should have the misfortune to vote alone ; and he therefore 


war would be one of no ordinary character; and while he gave every support! «moved to lay the resolutions on the table. 


to it, he would hold those responsible who rashly rushed into it. He hoped, 
whatever opinions may have been heretofore entertained, that the question) 
would be discussed in the calmest manner, when fully understood. If war} 
could be averted, it should be done; but if war should ensue, he trusted we 
would be united as one man. He accordingly offered the followiog resolu. 
lions, which were read, viz: 

Strike out all after the word resolved, and insert : 

That the President of the United States has the power by and with the ad 
vice and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two thirds of the 
Senate present concur. ; F 

Resolved, That the power of making treaties embraces that of settling and 
fixing boundaries between the territories and possessions of the United States 
and those of other powers, in cases of conflicting claims between them in 
reference to the same 

Resolved, That however clear their claims may be, in they opinion, to the 
country included within the parallels of 42 degrees and 54 degrees 40 minutes 
north latitude, and extending from the Rocky mountains to the Pacific ocean, 
known asthe Terntoty of Oregon, there now exists, and have long existed, 
conflicting claims to the possession of the same between them and Great Brit- 
ain, the adjustment of which has been frequently the subject of negotiation 
between the respective governments. 

Resolved, tiere‘ore, That the President of the United States has rightfully 
the power under the constitution, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, provided that two thirds of the members present concur, to adjust by 
treaty the claims of the two countries to the said territory, by fixing a bounda- 
ry between their respective possessions. 

Resolved, That the Presideut of the United States in renewing the offer in 
the spirit of peace and compromise, to establish the 49th degree of north 
latitude as a line between the two countries, to the said territory, did not 
abandon the honor, the character, or the best interests of the American peo 
ple, or exceed the power vested in hiss by the constitution to make treaties 

Mr. Hannegan said that the first two propositions of the Senator from South 
Carolina wouid not be contested by any one. All that is stated in the first 
resolution was correct, and to which he could have no objection. The residue 
of these resolutions, however, presented matter for serious consideration, ai 
least for him, for they came in conflict with the principles which he, in his 
resclutions, laid down. He wished, at present, to make a few remarks in reply 
to the distinguished Senator from South Carolina. The Senator said the 
resolutions which he (Mr. H.) had introduced, by implication, at any rate. 
conveyed censure 0a the President of the United States. He had no such 
intention 

He repeated, that he meant to convey no censure onthe Presideut. The 
senator said that the resolutions were plain and direct, coming at once to the 
point, and that the adoption of them, if he understood them, necessarily in- 
volved a war. Now, if the adoption of the resolutions, which contained im- 
mutable principles of truth, should bring war on us, let war come! He (Mr. 


Mr. Calhoun was resolved that his sentiments should not be distorted. He 
made no war-cry. He said, if the question could not be settled by treaty, it 
may be settled bywar. He would ask, was there nothing in the resolutions of 
the Senator from Indisna (Mr. Hannegan] which, if adopted, would deny the 
power to settle the question by treaty! He denied the war-cry that was 
|thus raised. He (Mr. C.)had done his duty manfully upon this, and upon 
many other questions in which he had been concerned; and he would do 
his duty im relation to the peace ofthe country. He would meet the discus- 
sion in relation to the resolutions ; and if they could not settle the question 
lby treaty, he (Mr C) was in favor of giving the twelve months notice 
[ro maintain their rights ; but if they did no: setile the question by treaty, he 


would go for the resolution of the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. Ailen] in relation 
|(o the twelve months notice ; and if that did not do, he would go prepared to 
ido his duty. 

The resolutions were laid on the table. 


THE SPEECH OF THE HON. J. Q. ADAMS ON THE OREGON 
QUESTION. 


House or Representatives, Jan 2, 1846. 

Mr. Adams rose and said he ought perhaps to apologize to the House for ad- 
dressing it at all on this question; and that whatever ;emarks he might make 
would necessarily be brief, as bis physical power would not allow him to go at 
any great length into the question. 

Mr. Adams then continued : 

Well, then, I will, at the risk of being arrested for irrelevancy, (which 
seems of late a favourite mode of preventing disc assion,) speak in reality and 
in substance to the question of making the bill a special order—while, in form, 
my remarks will be on the question of reference 

This measure now proposed to be referred is one, which, for a variety of 
reasons, is as important as any question which has hitherto come, or will here- 
after come, before this House for discussion It is difficult to speak on one of 
the bills relating to this subject without a reference to all others. For exam- 
ple ; this is a bill to raise two regiments of riflemen. Now, I find there has 
been reported in another part of this building a bill providing for one regiment 
of mounted riflemen. The question then presents itself to me—bow are these 
two bilis to go together? if but one regiment only of mounted riflemen is 
necessary to be maintained, then it does not fullow that two regiments of un- 
mounted riflemen are needed; the one bill depends in a measure upon the 
other. I! refer to this merely as an illustration, to show the variety of mea- 
sures which are at the same time in contemplation of the House. T find fur- 
ther, in the same bill to which I have just alluded, an appropriation of — dol- 
lars, for the expense of any military defences which the President may deem 
jnecessary on the line of our communications with Oregon. Now the impor- 
tance of that previsie~ depends on the sum which shall be put into the hands 
of the Presicu.... Ai [infer from this is, that it is contemplated that other 
expenses, (and in my opinion very heavy ones) must be considered as concur: 
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easures with the raising of these regiments of riflemen. This is not the | 
= poor that will be sm Aathony and therefore it may be doubtful if there 
is any necessity for wasting the time of this House in discussing the question 
whether these two regiments of riflemen shal! be raised, unless the necessity 
is made apparent for their employment. 
amaanaet one regiment shall be raised at this time? We have heretofore 
e through some measures which presented a prospect of war. We are at 
profound peace with all the world Why then increase our military establish. | 
ment? It must be recollected that the spirit which prevailed in this House 


Why, what on is there that two | 
time! additional force will be needed to our army, and in that case, however unwil- 


to our brethren who have settled at least in that part of Oregon which is not 
claimed by Great Britain ; but there can be no need of increasing our army and 
our navy in order to do that. I hope that such an act will not be offensive to 
Great Britain, and that she will not think of going to war about it. 

Bot, if we are going to take the actual occupation of the country, then some 


ling I have ever been to increase our military establishment, I think I should 


get over my difficulties, especially if a disposition should be manifested by 
'Great Britain to take offence at the measures | have just mentioned. All our 


two, three, or four years ago, was very different as to this matter of increasing military preparation must depend on notice to Great Britain. We must not 


our military force. We who were then here voted not only to prevent the in 


crease of our military establishment, but we reduced it by very nearly one tt ) 
require. 


third. ‘That was four years ago, when the prospect of war was quite as great. 


as now, and I will take this opportunity to say that I do not believe at ail in | 


any danger of war at this time. a 
Tdo not see any testimonials of the probability of a war at this time ; but. 
if any danger is apprehended by any gentleman here, it appears to me that the! 


very first measure to be taken—that which should precede all military mea: | 
sures of any kind—is to give notice to Great Britain that we mean to terminate | 


the existing joint occupancy of Oregon. ‘That is the first measure to be taken. 
How can gentlemen apprehend war otherwise’ Does Great Britain tell us_ 
that she shall take offence at the continuance of the treaty of joint occupancy’ 
She does not, though I have heard of some question —_ made in England 
whether they shall not give us notice of the termination of the joint occupancy _ 
Yet it is not a joint occupation, and I have been surprised at the language held 

by some gentlemen on the subject. The treaty acknowledges no occupation), 
of the territory by either party ; it is a commercial convention for free naviga | 
tion, but it does not admit by either party the occupation of one inch of terri-, 
tory by the other. It is no occupation. But, whatever it is, neither party can. 
permanently occupy the country without notice to the other to terminate the 
convention of commerce and trade, which would not be permitted without such 

convention. It is not a treaty of joint occupation; it is a treaty for the exer. 
cise of navigation rights, commercial rights, and trading rights with the In- 
diaus. It precludes the occupation of the country by eitherparty. Exclusive 
occupation cannot be assumed by either without notice. Of all the measures | 


have our hands and feet bound ; the obligations of joint occupancy must be 
dissolved, and we left free to act according as the interests of our country may 


believe it will not be necessary for me to refer to any other part of this 
subject. There have been, as ! understand, two applications made to this 
House by fellow-citizens of ours, settled beyond the Rocky Mountains, for the 
protection of this Government. 

I think it is time this House should consider what are our duties to our coun- 
trymen there ! confess that I know them very imperfectly. I have of course 
seen the reports of Lieutenants Wilkes and Fremont ; they contain much valu- 
able information—but that sort of information which we now want it was not 
the object of these expeditions to obtain. I am in favor of protecting these 
persons as far as we can. 

I believe I have now said all that is at present necessary. I have said per- 
haps more than I should, and certainly more than I intended ; | am not able 
to go further. The most important point I wished to state is, that to give no- 
tice shou!d be our first measure. Then let us protect our emigrating citizens, 
and our own frontier by stockade forts and such an increase of our military 
establishment as may be necessary—but I am against al] other measures un- 
less that is done first. 

The House adjoorned. 


“CORRESPONDENCE ON OREGON. 


[We have already given admission to the sentiments of two writers on this 


for occupancy and for assuming jurisdiction over citizens of the United States subject, and cannot fairly refuse the same privilege to a third, provided his mat- 


who have gone intu Oregon, and are there in actual possession, notice is the; ter be courteous and his object appear candid 


first thing. Twelve months after that notice shall have been given the right 
will accrue to the United States to occupy any part of the territory they may) 
think proper. 


We believe that there are few 


| so unerringly correct in arguments but that some erroneous conclusion may be 


found in it; and, on the other hand, few so far abroad from actual correctness 


Ia the bill which passed at the last session I myself moved, as a first section, but that something good may be struck out in the course of their discussions ; 


to the bill, that such notice should be given. The House did not think Proper 
to agree to it, and passed the bill without any notice.” 

Mr C. J. Ingersoll. No; it was put into the bill at the Jast moment. 

Mr. Adams. But the bill did not pass the Senate, and so the insertion was 
immaterial. But it is a material fact to me, because [ proposed it as constitu- | 
ting the first section of the bill. I declared myself ready then, and I am ready! 
now, to give such notice. [Great sensation.] I hope it will be given, and that. 
we shall do it as the first measure to be taken —to be followed afterwards by a), 
real occupation of the whole territory. [Great sensation in the House and an) 
incipient clap, which, however, was promptly arrested by the Speaker, who 
called loudly to order} But it is indispensable that we shall first give notice 

The gentleman fromm Illinois, (Mr. Douglass) says that it appears to him there 
is a game playing here—a remark which is quite incomprehensible to me. | 
shall not inquire to what the gentleman alluded, but I confess I was very much 
surprised to hear that the Committee on Foreign Affairs wil! not report to the | 
House such notice. 

I have heard it from various quarters ; and if the report is delayed much | 
longer, shall believe it. [Alaugh.) If it isso,I shall deplore it; I shali, 
deeply regret 1f a majority of that Committee shall not be ready to give that}, 
notice All the other measures must depend on that. 


{ 


in short it 1s by collision that sparks of light are elicited. We therefore add 


the subjoined to those which have gone before it, and let our readers draw their 
| own deductions therefrom.—Ed. Ang. Am.] 


SKaneaTe ces, 29th Dec., 1845, 

Mr. Editor —As you and several other Editors have taken a very lively in- 
terest on the Oregon question, and have not merely given the whole corres- 
pondence between the British and American Ministers, but transferred to your 
columns from American and British papers and reviews able articles, laying 
down the law of nations as it bears upon this vexed question, I purpose here 
to take a very brief review of the correspondence that bas passed between the 
two Ministers, and to throw in additional reasons and arguments drawn from 
hints thrown out by Mr. Buchanan, but Jittle, if at all noticed by Mr. Paken- 
ham. 1 come from these to the conclusion which appears to be irresistible, 
that the British have the best and strongest claim, not only to a part, but to the 
whole territory from 42 South to the Russian settiement North, either from 
discovery, exploration, possession, conventions or treaties with Spain, Russia, 
and the United States ; and that last, though not least, supposing all the former 
to be null and void, her title by the sword and the fortune of War either on or 


While we sit talking, of the territory as against Spain, the United States, or France, is unques- 


here about regiments of riflemen, and regiments of infantry, and stockade tonably the best and the strongest of any of the claimants that are now or have 


forts, and sappers and miners, and pontoniers, Great Britain is arming her steam 
vessels, equipping her frigates and line of battle ships, and sending trvops over 
here to be ready. I would press the resolution giving notice this day, if J 
hoped that a majority of the House could be obtaied to effect the measure. 
I feel myself scarcely authorized to hope that I should be successful should. 
I make the motion. But for this I would have moved it on the first day of the 
session. Because J have so profound a sense of the duty of adhering to trea- 
ties, I feel debarred from the least act of hostility, or even from meeting hos 
tility manifested elsewhere, till notice shall have been given. While our con 
vention remains, [ will vote no increase of the army or navy, no fort or stock-| 
ade, no riflemen, no infantry, no sappers or miners. All must depend on that. 
If this bill be made the special order for ‘Tuesday, I hope it will be arranged 
by the gentlemen who manage the business of this House, that the question o! 
giving notice shall come up on the same day, and shall be taken up before any 
thing else. It is mere wasting of time, and whistling to the wind, to talk 
about raising a military force until our conscience 1s clear from the obliga‘ion| 
of the convention. 
I say, therefore, that I hope the first measure adopted by Congress will be to 
give. in the most solemu manner, the nouce to Great Britain which the treaty 
requires ; then the coast will be clear for us to do what we please. It does 
not, I repeat, it does not follow as a necessary consequence that, because we 
ive this notice, we must take possession, though it is my hope that we shall 


t does not necessarily draw after it a war; and if Great Britain chooses to), 


take such notice as an act of hostility on our part, and forthw ith commence 
hostilities on hers, we have been told that we shall all be but one party, anc 
God Almighty grant it may be so! If it shall be so, the war will have less 
of those very extraordinary terrors which my friend from South Carolina 
(Mr. Holmes,) has now just discovered, notwithstanding the extreme military 
propensities which he manifested on the floor last year 

he gentleman was a most valiant mar when Texas was in question. But 
I shall draw no comparisons as to what we witnessed then, and what we see 
now ; but this | will say, that I hope, if war shall come—which God forbid, 
aud of which I entertam no fears at all—the whole country will have but one, 
heart and one united hand. And of this 1 am very sure, that in that case Great 
Britain will not long occupy Oregon or any thing else north of the Canada line 
[Great sensation, and incipient indications 
agree to give notice, strong as is my horror for war, and of all military estab- 
lishments, if there should then be the breath of life in me, { hope [ shall be 
willing to go as far as any in making any sacnfice to render that war suc- 
cessful and glorious. I can say no more. But till notice is given, I am not 
prepared to vote any preliminary measure of a military kind I suppose, how- 
Over, that we may, without giving notice extend our laws and our protection 


‘can title to the 


applause.} But if you will), 


been advanced against hers, and rests upon the same foundation as the Ameri- 
nived States, the Texan claim to Texas, and through her to 
the United States, or the British title to Canada, &e. &c. 

Mr. Buchanan in his letter to Mr. Pakenham of 12th July 1845, alludes to 
Spain finding fault with Russia for her subjects advancing south of 61° N La- 
titude, but this very complaint against Russia, end her sileoce with regard to 
Great Britain, which was extending not merely her trading posts for ber trade 
with the natives, but likewise defensive or if yuu will offensive posts throughout 
the territory both North and South of the Columbia, wherever and whenever 
she pleased, ever since the Nootka Sound convention, and after the war of ‘96 
“with Spain, and of 1812 with the United States, all go to show clearly that 
‘Spain not merely acquiesced in the joint occupation of the whole territory up to 
1796, but that after that disastrous war with Great Britain by her connection 
with the French Republic, and from her own voluntary, or forced withdrawel 
from Nootka Sound, and from every where else in the Uregon territory, tacitly 
acknowledged the legal undisputed sovereigaty of Great Britain over the whole 
‘by the victories of Great Britain over her in that war, either on that territory 
or elsewhere, all which go to show that Spain acquiesced in Great Britain's 
individual sovereignty over the whole Or if she meant in ‘96 by her declara- 
ion of war against Great Britain to drive her out, and reign supreme and 
alone herself, she signally failed, and, vanquished, had to quit the field to her 
more powerful and victorious siva!. 

The treaty likewise, between Great Britain and Russia, for defining the north- 
jern linits of the one, and the southern limits of the other Power, must all go 
for nothing, and be considered null and void, if Spain bad the same right, title, 
and sovereignty, over the Oregon Territory, when Great Britain and Russia 
settled their line of demarcation at 54, 40, as when Spain single handed and 
unaided complained to the Russian Court about their subjecis coming so far 
South as 61°; although it was after that Great Britain and Russia fixed their 
line between them at 54, 40. How can Mr. Buchanan account for Russia 
making this treaty with Great Britain, (the party in possessior, of the Oregon 
Territory,) instead of treating with Spain or the United States about it! ic. one or 
‘both of whom he (Mr. Buchanan) now says, lies the vnly ownership, from 42° 
at the South, up to 54, 40 at the North, unless it be from the cause that Russia 
‘believed that Great britain, the party in possession, had the best right and ttle 
to the Oregon Territory; that the clear and undisputed title of the United 
‘States before 1819, was unknown to Great Britain and Russia, and that Russia 
believed that the Spanish title was extinguished by the war of °96, and never 
after restored to her by the victor. How can such a wilful, such an unaccoent- 
able silence about that treaty by Spain, be accounted for by Mr. Buchanan? 
Spain, who before complained about Russian subjects encroaching upon her 


ominion when they came no farthey south than 61°, now sees them allowed by 
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treaty, and that treaty not with her, but with her victorious rival Great Britain, 
making it all to Russia clearly and undisputably upto 54.40. Such unac- 


The treaty of 1790, it is true, has not been much appealed to by Great Bri- 
tain in support of her claim, true indeed she needed it not after "96. She then 


countable silence on the part of Spain is only to be translated into the fact that! possessed a stronger if not a better title. 


Spain was well aware from the very simple reason that she had retired, or in 


| Had the United States, previous to 1819, effected a partition of the Oregon 


the war of ’96 had been driven out of the Oregon Territory, and that her rights, Territory to her satisfaction with Great Britain, the treaty of 1819 with Spain 


and titles, clear and undisputable as they might have been before that event, 
had, like the rights and titles of many others when they draw the sword, passed 


from the vanquished to the victor. 
Mr. Buchanan is very anxious in some of his letters to show that the decla- 


ration of war by Spain against Great Britain in '96, destroyed the Nootka 
Sound convention, and all other treaties &c. existing at that time between 


Great Britain and Spain, unless expressly renewed by these nations after the 


war, and that Great Britain believes in and practically steers by such policy ; 
and for the sake of argument, if not for the better support of the British title 
not only to a part, but to the whole territory, we think Mr. Pakenham might 
safely aud securely have been furnished with far more, stronger, and deserving 


claims, not only as against the claims of Spain but of the United States, or if 


you please of both united—by adopting the claims of Great Britain as the vic- 


tor. If the war of 96 destroyed the relations previously existing between 
Spain and Great Britain, as did the revolutionary struggle of the old 13 Colo 


nies (now the United States,) with Great Britain. as did the Texan Revolution 
with Mexico, the French war with Great Britain that ended in Britain capturing 


\would never have been thought of; the United States, like Russia, would have 
believed that Great Britain, the victor, and the party in possession, had the 
power to treat about and make such a division competent and legal, and Spain 
would no more have opposed any obstacle to such a division between Great 
Britain and the United States than she did between Great Britain and Russia, 

The resurrection of the defunct and exploded Spanish title in 1819 to the 
“whole or a part of the Oregon Territory, could only have been the achievement 
of American diplomacy. When they were well aware that their own title to the 
Valley of the Columbia never having been sanctioned by either Great Britain 
jor Spain, they bunted up the exploded title of Spain, and the treaty being 
dictated by the United States to Spain, she sanctioned the farce, being well 
aware that by so doing she lost nothing (Great Britain having in the war of 
96 &c., clipt her wings of all right and title to that Territory). But the U. 
‘States, to have been consistent and in accordance with their present plans of 
agreement and extension of Territory, should have got Spain to transfer to 
jher likewise her clear and unquestionable rights and titles to her victorious re- 
jwolted colonies. 


Canada, &c. &c. We simply ask Mr. Buchanan what right belong to the vic || The sceptre had indeed departed from Judah with regard to Spain, when in- 


tor, and what to the vanquished at the termination of wars. Uuless Mr. Bu- 


chanan wishes in this single instance to stand oat for the inverse ratio, and to 


decide against Great Britain, and against the well known and acknowledged 


Democratic creed that to the victors belong the spoils, he must be as willing to 


allow the fruits of victory to Great Britain in the war of ’96 against Spain, al- 
though it might have deprived Spain in that war, and the United States in 1813 
when Astoria was captured, of both their rights and titles, (clear and unques- 


tionable, though one or both might have been before these melancholy events 


‘vaded and conquered by the armies of Napoleon, her King and Royal family 

‘bis prisoners at Bayonne (in France), the capital in the hands of the French, 

and Joseph Bonaparte installed her King, and nearly all her colonies and de- 

pendencies soon thereafter declaring and maintainmg their independence, and 

the Mother country only saved from becoming a permanent province of the 

|| French Empire by the intervention and assistance, solicited and obtained of 
powerful and victurious British armies and fleets. 


| Yet it would appear that amid this almost wreck of matter and crash of 


happened,) to the Oregon Territory, as between Great Britain and her colonies) wurlds, it proved fortunate, if not for Spain at least as it would appear to the 


in °76 &c , Texas and Mexico at San Jacinto, or Great Britain and France in 
the many wars that have happened between them. 

But to read Mr. Buchanan's letters to the British Minister about the war of 
96 destroying the Nootka Sound Convention &c., and that it was never re- 
newed, or any treaty between them expressly re-establishing their respective 
rights in the Oregon Territory, as they existed previous to the war, therefore he 
concludes that Great Britain though the victor, lost her rights, and Spain the 
vanquished, acquired them. One would be apt to suppose that when he is such 
a stickler for such a doctrine being the right one, that Spain had not only in 
Oregon but elsewhere, by her victorious army and navy driven Great Britain 
vanquished from the field, and that when the war was ended. she, Spain, was 
the victor, and the only party in possession of the Oregon Territory. Spain 
unquestionably, in order to have made her title clear and unquestionable by that 
war, as Mr Buchanan asserts she did, (not however by her victories) ought to 
have possessed the rights of the Conqueror, and to have expelled or taken the 
British prisoners, (as in the case of Burgoyne and Cornwallis,) during the war 
or at its termination, have given them the notice to quit in order that the victor, 
Spain, might reap the fruits of her conquest, and again resume her undivided 
sovereign sway, or go in partnership with the United States, whose title, though 
older as Mr. Buchanan asserts, than the Florida treaty, was at the termination 
of the war of 96 unknown or unacknowledged by either Great Britain or Spain. 
The mode of reasoning which Mr. Buchanan adopts to Mr. Pakenham about 
the war of '96 destroying all right or title of Great Britain to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory, J. ©. Calnoun, Mr, Shannon, J. K. Polk, and Mr. Buchanan, one or all, 


ought to have adopted to have been consistent in their intercourse with Mexico 


relative to Texas. Mr. Buchanan or Mr. Shannon should have said, the revolt 
of Texas from Mexico having annulled their previous relations, and the loss o! 
San Jacinto (gamed by the Texans) having established clear and unquestionably 


the rights and titles of Mexico to that (Anglo Saxon) department, therefore 


Texas has ceased to be free and independent by her victory at San Jacinto, the 
lone star of Texas cannot be admitted into our glorious union as a United 
States state, but must again be annexed to Mexico whom she vanquished and 


who would not for the space of 9 years acknowledge her independence uniess 


conditionally 


As for the American title before the treaty of Ghent, the fact is that the 
Americans were only intruders; that treaty allowed them something like a title 


toa part of the Oregon Territory, but when that treaty was drawn up and 
signed by the several plenipotentiaries at Ghent, it was not known at Ghent 
that Astoria was captured by the British, and when given up under that treaty 
was under such limitations as must be obvious to all was done to America, out 
of good will and for the sake of peace, and not as conferring any right or title 
by the British to the United States, when they were well aware they possessed 
none, and were only intruders. 0 

Of this the Americans themselves were well aware. aud failing then to effect 
a favourable partition with Great Britain, (not with Spain which deprived Great 
Britain of all right and title in "96, &c ) who was now the sole occupant by 
her right of conquest over both Spain and the United States, held it as the vic- 
tor by the fortune of war. They effected the Florida treaty of 1819 with 
Spain, but as we have shewn that the right of Spain by conquest or otherwise 
had passed from her to Great Britain, and that the American claim in 1813 had 


‘one the same way, Spain might just as well have ceded her rights and titles 


to the United States of one or all of her victorious revolted colonies ; or Great 
Britain might as well have ceded her rights and |itles to Russia of her 13 old 
colonies, now the United States, after the surrender of Burgoyne and Corn- 
wallis ; or Mexico might as well after the battle of San Jacinto have ceded all 


her rights and titles to Great Britain, or France, of Texas, as Spain in 1819 to 
cede to the United States all hers to the Oregon Territory of which she did 
not then possess or bold one foot but as an intruder. Great Britain has, from 


before 1790 to 1845, held possession in whole or in part of the Oregon Terri- 
tory in spite of a war with Spain in which Great Britain was the victor, in de 
fiance of a three year's war with the United States, in which, in that Territory, 
she was indisputably the victor, and in spite of a 25 years war with France 


When Great Britain captured Astoria during the last American war, (Spain 
having given up the ship long before) from the frontiers of Mexico or Califor- 
nia South, down to the Russian line in the North (the Russian line agreed to 
by Great Britain not by Spain or the United States), she was the only party 


i ession and possessing the strong rights of the conqueror, neither 
Seisactae United rot ane ar that having any right or title to one fot of]|nothing but what is right, and will submit to nothing that is wrong, 


| United States, that the Oregon Territory was not at such a critical juncture, 
| a thickly peopled Spanish colony in the process of successful revolt like the rest, 
but merely a deposited dependency of Spain and the United States, in the quiet 
and peaceful possession of the hands uf the (victorious) British, who merely 
kept it ondeposit for one or other of these powers, and who only waited (the 
'British) for a favourable opportunity, or for an order from the one to deliver it 
lup peaceably into the hands of the other, after having held the whole of the 
|Uregou (in three wars successively against three powerful claimants), for the 
short and transient period of from 1790 to 1819 (1845.) 

it was during this period of Spain’s darkest days, when so overborne by the 
French Invasion at home, and the revolt of her fine and rich Colonies abroad ; 
yet assisted by British armies and fleets, the British pouring out for her their 
blood like water and their gold like hailstones, that the frieudship of the United 
States for her and other European powers similarly oppressed, shone 
conspicuous by her declaration of war in 1812 against Britain, Spain’s then 
most powerful aud efficient ally, in order to make a diversion against Britain 
and Spain &c, and in favour of the military despotism then existing in France 
—no wonder then that Spain out of gratitude tothe United States for such 
favourable assistance vouchsafed to her, should have overlooked the puny and 
insignificant assistance rendered by Great Britain of her armies and fleets, her 
best and bravest blood and her gold tu boot—and have raised from the dead 
and transfered to the United States, her extinct title to the Oregon Territory. 

The question simply is, says Mr. Buchanan, were the titles of Spain and 
the United States, when united by the Florida treaty on the 22d July 1819, 
good as against Great Britain, to the Oregon Territory as far north as the Rus- 
sian line in the latitude of 54 deg 40 min. If they were, it will be admitted 
‘that this whole territory now belongs to the United States. (Why stop at 54 
deg. 40 mim, settled between Russia and Great Britain ; why not drive them 
\back to 61 if not farther, as Spain did?) The plain Euglish meaning of this 
‘bold question by Mr. B., is simply this, dont two blacks make one white. The 
rights and titles of Two Conquered nations who were alternately defeated and 
consequently deprived by the fortune of War of all right and title to the Ore- 
gon territory, is attempted to be completeiy metamorphosed by Mr. Buchanan, 
‘and the title of the Victor, who has ever since held possession of and enjoyed 
ithe spoils for 55 years, is now by that wonderful (conjuror) diplomatist and his 
superior, Mr. Polk, gravely declared to be the baseless fabric of a vision. The 
‘rights and titles consequently of the Americans to their independence, and the 
U.S. ever since the day they achieved their independence by the}fortune of 
\war, must as a necessary consequence be likewise the baseless frabric of a 
vision ; and if Great Britain, as the conquerer of Spain in '96, and the capturer 
of Astoria in 1813 (came into the possession of both their titles) deprived her- 
self by these victories of all right and title to the Oregon Territoy, the United 
States should, in unison with this new view of the right of conquerors, give up 
‘their independence and country to G Britain and again become her colonies, and 
likewise deliver up the victorious Texans to the defeated Mexicans who like 
Span inregard to Oregon did not for 9 transient years (but a shord period 
compared to 55) give up her clear and undisputed title to Texas, their victo- 
ties at San Jacinto and consequent independence therefrom to the contrary 
‘notwithstanding If Spain's title to Oregon in 1819 was good, the United 
States title to ‘Texas in 1845 is bad. 


apply itto politics as well as to the tented field. Mr. Polk, therefore, 
and his office holders, should resign the spoils of the victor and transfer their 
clear and undisputed titles to their Offices to either Mr. Clay or Mr. Birney, 
the defeated Presidential candidates, one or the other, to the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States. It isa strange ductrine, and we believe to Mr. 
Buchanan belongs the honour of the discovery that the claims of two defeated 
nations to the spoils of the victory, when united are beter (yea incontestibly) 
than when separate—so might France and Spain have argued in reference 
to the great naval battle of ‘Trafalgar. 

Mr. Polk in his inaugural, disposed of the British claims to Oregon in pretty 
much the same way as a meeting of citizens of Pennsylvania did in the city of 
/Poiladelphia when they passed resolutions declaring that that state (due over 
40 millions of dollars) was notdue the Britishers a cent ; and ifthe British 
don’t keep a good look out they will get about as poor a dividend out of Ore- 
gon as the bondholders of Pennsylvaia got from her or some other of the re- 
pudiating states. The boasted doctrine of the United States, that ~ on 

ou 


its soil. She might then truly have used the words of Selkirk in his lonely||be interpreted and put in plain English, it would then read thus: we give 


on monarch of all I survey, my right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the sea, | am lord of the fowl and the brute.” 


no right, and we take no wrong. 
I would simply ask Mr. Buchanan, supposing that Great Britain and the U. 
States cannot peaceably again agree about the division of the Oregon Territo- 


And following still further this line of argument, Mr. Buchanan should 
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and that they las a fight, and supposing Britain retires or rag era out by! there was previously an intense anxiety of suspense, though badly founded, 


the United States, as Spain was in 96 by Great Britain, and if the United 
States and Great Britain at the termination of that war don’t agree to renew 
their former treaty of joint occupation as before the war (as he argues in rela- 
tion to the Nootka Sound Convention), whether then wiil it be Britain or the 
United States, in such a view of the case, that will be the victor and the party 
in possession of the spoils or of the rights and titles. If he answers that ques 
tion fairly any one may see who at the present moment has the best and 
only title to the Oregon Teritory. 

The War party in the United States, may well be called the mad party. 


Some members of Congress say that if war results about Oregon that it can- 


not be the real cause but a mere pretext ; why then dont the United States 
ive in and allow Great Britain a fair share, to wit, the North Bank of the Co- 
Cabin and thereby remove the pretext forawar. Some of the British Fron- 
tier in Canada comes far South of 49 deg., why then may it nvt in part at least 
in Oregon as well as in Canada pass that line. 
If war should be the result of such obstinacy on the part of the United 
States of seeking everv acre, as they do every dollar wherever and whenever 


| that ambitious thoughts of the future might operate upon his action at the pre- 
| sent, and that to gain present popularity in the democratic ranks he might 
sacrifice principles which his friends know him to possess on this question. But 
‘Mr. Calhoun has come forward unflinchingly, and has uttered sentiments in 
strict harmony with his general views, which are equally wise and patriotic, 
||His course in the Senate shewed clearly that there neither ought to be nor will 
be war on the subject of Oregun unless it be brought about by intemperate 
haste, unworthy the diplomacy of the two most enlightened nations of the 
nineteenth century. The manner in which Mr. Calboun’s mode of argument 
‘in the discussion was received by the public and commented on by the Press, 
gave convincing proof that—except by the ignorant, the vulgar, and the un- 
principled,—there is no desire in this country fur war upon factitious grounds ; 
and sure we are that the reports, on reaching England, will essentially remove 
the hostile feelings which previous intelligence might have some tendency to 


they can get such, difficulties must be the consequence. But the war of the} | genenate. 


Revolution auc of 1812 will be but as adrop inthe bucket compared to the 
struggle that will now ensue ; Canada may in the course of next year be 


garrisoned by 50,000 Regulars, and if Britain was able at a very critical pe-) 
riod in the history of her Indian empire to send 14 or 20,000 troops to China, |, 


30,000 from india across the Indus in three divisions of 10,000 each to 
chastise the Affghans—we may reasonably suppose that in case of a war 
with this country, when the tap of her drum shall again go round the world, 
that she will stand prepared to precipitate 60 or 100,000 troops to act in 
Oregon, (or California &c. should Mexico then side with the United States,) 
or on the Atlantic er Pacific in unison with a fleet of 500 or 600 ships of war ; 
that is provided she is enabled by the absence of any other war to bring all 
her disposable force to tell against this country. There are a great many dis- 
contented iil used Indians along the western frontier who would hail with joy the 
resence of a powerful British force, and if these revengeful dogs of war were 
et slip full of enmity against the United States, and panting for an opportu- 
nity of paying them home in their own coin, besides the possibility of the 


| With respect to Mr. J. Q. Adams, and his speech in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, we cannot help thinking that the animus of that speech is mista- 
‘ken. We cannot by any means arrive at the conclusion that it is essentially 
awarspeech. It is true that Mr. Adams’s animosities against England have 
always been expressed with much warmth, aud not unfrequently reiterated ; 
hence the conclusion has been hastily jumped at, that the speech was based on 
hostile feeling, but to us it read only as the utterance of independent princi- 
‘ple, and the recommendation of firm action thereon, honestly and openly ex- 
pressed, however correctly or however mistakenly conceived. 

| It is not improbable that Mr. Adains, the son of one of the prime movers of 
‘the Revolution, might from his earliest years have imbibed prejudices against 
the English nation, which the language of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Revolutionary war could only tend to increase, and that—such is hu- 


darkies in the Southern states likewise rising and doing mischief, the conse- 
quences might be dreadful. 

Canada might fall by a coup de maine into the hands of the United 
States, it might be retaken during the war. Oregon likely would be held by, 
the British against all opposition, with Indian aid, and the colony of Liberia. 
would assuredly get the Lion's paw placed upon it India might possibly be! 
made to produce as much Cotton as the British would require, and the United! 
States cotton and the other produce of the States, 3-4 if not 7-8 of which now 


find a market in Britain or her dependencies, all these cut off from such a. 
market perhaps for ever, and the whole interior and seaboard frontier deluged! 


in blood and destruction, must present a sad prospective view to the lovers! 
of peace, and all for a small strip of Territory. Whatever 1% may be to the. 
party now panting for such a consummation, the war-party, in order to have, 
such sport and lest the controversy should be peaceably settled this winter,) 
having a majority in both houses of Cougress, should dec!are war against! 
Great Britain, ght off before the war fever evaporated. 

The co-operation of France, the ancient ally of the United States, cannot 
be now expected. The other powers of Lurope are so much interested i pre-| 
serving the integrity of Britain that they will not again look on idly af the 


sympathies of the French people should force the government to such ade | 


monstration; the great Continental powers of Europe would invade France ; and 
it is pretty well known that if the freuch pursue a policy adverse to the general! 
welfare aud peace of Europe so as to lead to another covalitivp of the great 

wers aud they conquer France aud dethrone Louts Philippe or his successor, 
Poult in that event is to be subjected to the Democratic doctrine that to 
the victors belong the spoils, and partitioned like Poland. Louis Philippe if 
he therefore cannot aid the United States, nor yet Great Britain, may keep cool 
and remain neutral. In view of these events, as Mr. Buchanan would say, the 
question simply is, isa small piece of land on the coast of the Pacilic worth all 
the powder and shot, the blood and treasure, the misery aud desolation, the en- 
tire or partial stoppage of sea cemmerce by the one power or the other, the 
probability of a large capture of American South Sea Whalers &c. by British 
Cruisers, or of a great many returning home laying unproductive and rotting, 
and their crews idle or trained to deeds of bloodshed against their feilow 
creatures. We think not, and hope such an awful calamity will not happen, 
and that the tap of Britain's drum going round the world for a fight with the 
United States may never be heard.—Yours &c. Justice. 


Diev,—On Saturday, January 3d, Frank, son of Crawford and Caroline C. 
Livingston, aged 11 years and 6 months. 
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Great Britain and the United States upon so paltry a ground as that of Ore 
gon? An effervescence was created, and in proportion to its violence was its 
brevity. Read the opinions of the press now, listen to the language of all re- 
cting men now, and compare them with those which were so rife at the first 
t itings on the subject. Unfortunately the evaporations of the steam took 
lace about the time of the Mail Steamer’s departure for England, and it is 
more than possible that mistaken conclusions may be drawn before more ex- 
planations and satisfactory reasonings reach the other side of the Atlantic ; va- 
pour may to a certain extent be mutually elicited, but there will be time enough 
and wind enough, to blow it off and clear the political atmosphere, before either 
party can commit itself to loggerheads in a manner so evidently hurtful to 
both. 

Two men, both of whom wielded an immense weight of influence over the 
opinions of their fellow citizens, have spoken out, in Congress, upon this inte 
resting subject of Oregon ; Mr. Calhoun in the Senate, and Mr. J. Q. Adams 
in the House of Representatives. Concerning the former of these gentlemen 


‘man nature—subsequent years of public life could never wash out the earliest 
‘and strongest associations ; consequently that, un all occasions in which colli- 
‘sion seemed possible between the United States and England, there may have 
‘been an unconscious bias in his mind, as to the relations existing or in proce- 
dure between the two countries ; and this, too, notwithstanding the natural good 
sonse and the large experience and acquirements for which this venerable gen- 
‘tleman has deserved credit. 

These things concerned, together with the great age of the speaker, and the 
inherent, self-supported dignity of one, who having presided at the very head 
of his country’s affairs feels it no derogation to serve her afterwards in a hum- 
ibler capacity. what see we in the speech of Mr. J.Q Adams? Not a warlike 
'demonstration, but a determination to bring this unsettled question to an issue, 
‘without farther delay, and a desire that, in all proceedings to that effect, every 
‘thing be according to decorum, international etiquette, and to the dignified po- 
sition which he asserts for his country. He perceives a subject too long left 
| loose and undefined, capable of beng settled, but which neither party will se- 
| riously apply itself to settle ; and he would therefore drive the matter to a pitch 
|iwhich shall compel them to settle it, though he confides that it can be done 
| without bloodshed. Without bestowing much consideration therefore on the 
|question of rights, he takes up that of the treaty of jomt occupancy, aud denies 
ithat any warlike measures should be even treated of, until after the notice be 
given that in due time the jomt occupancy shall cease. He urges that such 
‘notice be given without delay, and then would have the United States to pre- 
\pare for war, as the best means of preserving peace, and of bringing the con- 
iflicting parties to 4 compromise. A compromise! The very thing which has 
‘been found so necessary in all the transactions of the United States, whether 
las between the several States among themselves, or as with countries beyond 
‘their borders. A compromise! which always supposes errors or uncertainties 
‘on both sides, arising from transactions imperfectly c »mpleted in former years, 
!but which equity, amity, regard for mutual good, and greater and more en- 
larged intellectuality, can modify into that which shall on all sides be perma- 
nently satisfactory. This we believe to be the gist of Mr. Adams’ speech, and 
moreover that he speaks for himself, and not for any political part or view, 
whatsoever. 

We perceive that the Committee on Foreign Relations in the House of Re- 

presentatives have reported as follows,—by a majority of one :— 
“* Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembicd, That the President of the United States 
forthwith cause notice to be given tv the government of Great Britain, that the 
icoavention between the United States and Great Britain, concerning the Ter- 
ritory of Oregon, of the 6th of August, 1827, signed at London, shall be an- 
inuiled and abrogated twelve months after the expiration of the said term of 
notice, conformably to the second article of the said convention of the 6th of 
August, 1827.” 

It was further moved that this report be made the special order of the day 
for the first Monday in February ensuing. The minority, however, have of- 
fered a report, setting forth that the House has no jurisdiction in the case, the 
treaty-making powers being the President and the Senate; with these, the mi- 
nority allege, it rests to make or to abrogate treaties, without the concurrence 
or the interference of the House of Representatives, the latter only having the 
right to be heard on questions of war or peace. This committee consists of 
nine gentlemen, and in the discussion of the matier the votes were equal, 
through the absence of one member who is on the minority side. Upon his 
coming among them however, one gentleman left the minority and took post 
with the majority, so that, after all, the affair seems to be so nicely balanced as 
to be almost in equilibrio. The motion for the Ist Monday in February was 
lust, there not being two thirds in its favor ; it was accordingly taken up imme, 
diately in a committee of the whole, 
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But now, admitting that each party in the present controversy has no other 
object than the security of what is deemed its rights and the preservation of the 
national honour and dignity, should there not likewise be some regard to pro- 
dence in the management of questions in which reason in human hearts is liable 
to be thrown off its balance by passions, circumstances, and positions? A 
morning journal of this city has casually thrown out that the whole land force. 
at present, and in discipline, of the United States is under 9000, and that the 
number of vessels of all sorts, for war, in commission, in ordinary, and on the 
stocks is but 76. Is this a condition in which any nation should contemplate 
and even desire war with a country like Great Britain? Again, the same jour- 
nalist observes, in the event, which heaven forbid, of war, would not Great Bri- 
tain have Mexico and perhaps France as active allies? These are really con- 
siderations which ought to be reflected upon before rushing at once into mea 
sures from which it may be difficult to retreat. We by no means intend an in- 
timidating expression, nor would we desire that honour should give place to 
safety, but would intimate that governments have the happiness and welfare of 
all the citizens under their charge, and they are as much bound to be prudent 
as to be sagacious dnd firm. 


Seconp Annvuat Soiree or tue Younc understand 
that this is intended to be a brilliant affair; it is to come off on Tuesday the 
27th inst., ai the Minerva Rooms. We do not learn that the occasion has any 
special reference to the Welsh Societies of the city, but only as a matter of 
social festivity among the children of the Cymri, who have formed themselves 
into an association for the purpose, but who are also connected with the differen: 
benevolent Welsh Societies here. 


Puitnarmonic Socirery.—The Second Concert of this (the fourth) Season 
will take place on Saturday the 17th inst., and it will be both brilliant and pe- 
culiar, The former it always is, but the peculiarity will consist, as we are in- 
formed, in its being entirely an instrumental one. The Society have instituted 
laws lately which wil! enable amateur mus‘cians to obtain some acceptable ad- 
vantages, to such we refer them tu the officers. We trust to be so far ac 
qainted with the details of the ensuing Concert as to give them to our readers 
in the ensuing number. 


Fine Arts. 


Scuoot or Desien.—We noticed some weeks back the intended establish- 
ment of a school of this description by T. S. Cummings, N.A., and spoke of 
the movement as being much in accordance not only with our own wishes but 


also with the wants of the community—a want we before strongly urged in our! , 


columns. We are happy to find Mr Cummings’s offer already excites atten- 
tion and meets with the encouragement it deserves. The Kev. Dr. Schroeder 
has availed himself of the opportunity to engage that gentleman to conduct 
the study of Design in St. Ann's Hall ; and we also perceive that Mr. C. com- 
menced his first Ladies’ Class at his residence, No. 50 Walker Street, on Mon 
day the 4th inst. 

ProressoriaL APPOINTMENT —Our fellow-townsman and contributor, Lewis 
P. Clover, jr., has been appointed Professor of the Fine Arts in St. James 
College, an institution established in Washington county, Maryland, near the 
village of Williamsport, under promising auspices, it is said. We are glad t 
hear of this appointment. Apart from Mr. Clover’s personal worth, his expe 
rience as an artist, who will leave not a few proofs of his skill behind him, has 
peculiarly fitted him for this new sphere. We understand that he will assume 


the duties of his chair in a few days.— Baltimore Visitor. 


The Mrama. 


Park THeatre.—We have a truly grateful task upon our hands; that of 
recording the most complete and triumphant success of the most magnificent 
representation ever given in America. The historical play of Richard III 
was produced here on Wednesday evening in a manner which, to the eve a 
least, defied criticisin’s censure, however fastidious the critic. There were not 
fewer than five-and-twenty new scenes, painted expressly for this purpose, and 
every one of which was a careful!y executed one of the places and circumstan- 
ces 80 given, at the time in which the action of the piece is placed. The prin- 
cipal of these are The White (or Rufus’) Tower and grounds ; The apartment 
of King Henry VI. inthe Tower, with its magnificent window of stained glass ; 
The Traitor's Gate (as it is now called); The Cloisters of Old St. Paul’s, 
with the Cathedral itself in the back ground ; Crosby House (Richard's resi- 
dence) with a view of the River, and St. Paul's in the distance ; The interior 
principal apartment of the same with all the escutcheons, arms, bearings, and 
devices peculiar to the period, such as the Arms of the Nevilles, the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, and Gloster’s own cognisance of the Boar; The Presence 
Chamber of Edward ; The Coronation of Richard; The City Gates, London 
Bridge, and River Thames ; various scenes in rapid succession in the weigh- 
bourhood of Tamworth, Bosworth, &c , where the last fight between “ The 
Roses” took place ; The Encampment of Richard ; The Tent and the Watch- 
fires; various views of the Battle-field in the course of the action, &c. &c. all 
of which were done with the most artistic skill and the most special regard for 
fidelity. As each scene was successively placed before the audience the most 
unbounded applause was bestowed upon it —which was indeed strictly due to 
the artists. With respect to the costumes there was not one, from King 
Richard himself down to the most insignificant messenger or menial, whict 
was in the slightest degree out of keeping. Great pains had been taken 
to ascertain the costumes of all ranks at the period, the blazoning of the shields, 


the style of the arms, the dresses of the soldiery, the draperies of the female 
characters,—everything, in short, calculated to restore that particular past to 
the present was minutely attended to. The supernumeraries, as in the stage 
language they are called, were both numerous and well-drilled ; there did not 
loccur one solitary contretems or blunder. Richard’s grand charge, in the fifth 
act, was remarkably well done and highly effective ; at all times in the repre- 
sentation the stage was well filled, and never crowded, for which the most un- 
qualified praise is due to Mr. Barry, on whom that onerous duty lies. In short 
there was no flagging ; from the beginning to the end all was in progress and 
the attention of the audience was constantly and delightfully excited. 


Turn we now to the performance. In general it is lamentably the case with 
this play that there is but one character, that of Richard himself, for whom the 
audience feel interest enough to pay attention to its representation. On this 
joccasion Mr. Kean, of whom we will speak again presently, had to divide the 
regards of the audience with severs! others of the cast, in various degrees ; 
for instance, the Queen by Mrs. Kean, the Lady Anne by Mrs. Abbott, the 
Duchess of York by Mrs. Barry, the Richmond of Dyott, the Henry VI. of 
Barry, the Buckingham of Bland, the Tressel of Crocker, the Stanley of Vaché, 
ithe Brackenbury of Anderson, and the Prince of Wales by Miss Crocker,—all 
these, and still lower in the scale of Dramatic importance were given in a 
‘manner that formed a strong, effective, and excellent cast of the piece; and 
even the Stars of the hemisphere shone out with the greater effulgence, from 
the scintillations of the comparatively smaller luminaries. 

The Gloster of Mr. Kean we have always considered to be the best sustained 
character in his role of the drama, and we feel bound to say that he is great in 
it. Perhaps he is somewhat too restless and reffianly in the part, but the fault 
‘is neither his nor Shakspeare’s ; it is Colley Cibber’s, of which mere anon. 
‘The prompt hand answering to the malignant heart was finely expressed in the 
ideath scene of King Henry ; the insidious, serpent-like hypocrisy of the cha- 
iracter was exquisitely displayed in the courting of Anne ; the arbitrary and 
‘hasty disposition yet soon placed under control was neatly exhibited when 
‘Brackenbury came to announce the sickness of King Edward, when the “ Be- 
igone fellow, I’m not at leisure,’ was quickly changed to “ I'll wait on him ; 
leave me, friend’? His taunts to Anne after she became his wife ; his insolent 
proposal to a mother for the sister of the boys whom he had murdered ; his 
fawning adulation towards his “‘ Cousin of Buckingham,” followed by his 
Loiaae affront when said “ cousin’ was no longer needed and likely to prove 
troublesome, were strikingly beautiful though most revoltingly brutal; his 
|mockneee towards the Mayor was fiuvely contrasted by his harshness towards 
‘Stanley. The dream scene in the tent, and the combat with Richmond were 


above all praise, but,—we confess we rejoice at it—neither of the celebrated 
clap-trap lines foisted in, such as ** Of with his head—so much for Bucking- 
ham,” and ‘Conscience, avaunt! Richard’s himself again!” drew down the 
house; and our rejoicing is because they, incommon with much more in this 
edition, are unworthy lines, and not Shakspeare’s. 

The Queen in this play has generally been considered as an inconsiderable 
character, and has been given to a second-rate member in dramatic establish- 
ments ; but Mrs. Kean can shed a glory over every character she touches, and 
here we did indeed see her in an essentially new phase. She is no more the 
heroine of the piece, the point of attraction through the progress of the drama; 
se is first the distressed wife lamenting the loss of her husband, then the fond, 
affectionate mother, apprehensive of the fate of her children who are in the 
power of one known to be wicked and remorseless, and lastly the wretchedly 
bereft parent. There is no intense passion in her agony and grief, it is sub- 
missive though deep, and though withered by the loss of brothers, children, and 
friends, she refrains from frantic expression, and the pathos of her character is 
actual'y increased by its dignified quiethood, and the depth of feeling which 
“ passeth show.” 

We donot remember ever seeing Mr. Barry to greater advantage than on 
this occasion ; his personation of the peaceful Henry was one of quiet dignity, 
he gave the language impressively, solemnly when the sentiment required it, 
but without any of the mouthing for which he has been so:netimes reproached. 
Mr. Dyott was chaste and correct as Richmond, and we were greatly delighted 
with the impressive utterance which he gave to the prayer on the evening be- 
fore the battle ; he does not fence very well, however, an accomplishment which 
every stage antagonist of a Kean ought to practice. The elder Kean was one 
of the finest swordsmen in his day, and in fact every actor should be able to do 
more than the mere clashing of sword blades. Mr. Bland is the best Bucking- 
ham we ever saw; he played beautifully up to Mr. Kean, and elicited loud and 
frequent applause. It is highly creditable to the whole corps dramatique that 
the letter study of the play was all but perfect ; the prompter in this respect 
had little to do, But we cannot quit the subject without a few animadversions 
on the Text itself. 

We have always been impatient at the unwarrantable liberties taken from 
time to time, by interpolators, particularly with the works of those in whom 
their country prides herself. This has been done to a most immoderate and 
shameful degree in the case of the Bard of Avon, and most frequently by those 
who fancied they understood the taste of their day, but whose abuses have been 
retained after the day and the taste have gone by. Of such abuses we have 
to complain in the acted ‘“‘ Tempest,” of such we had eminently to complain 
in the acted “ Lear,” until Macready purified and restored much of the origi- 
nal; and of such we have bitterly to complain in the case before us. As the 
vext now stands it is a duwnright insult to the understanding of every lover of 
Shakspeare to call it by his name. It is Cibber’s “ Richard” with the plot 


and sundry passages stolen from the Shakspeare plays; with passages turned 
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over from one character to another, the lamentations of Northumberiand ii 
“ Henry IV. Part II.” put into the mouth of Henry Vi., a character not in 
Richard III at all; with the moral remark of the latter Henry in ove play on 
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CHARACTER OF WENTWORTH. 
T. Babington Macaulay, in his essay on Lord Nugent's memorials of 
||Hampden, gives the following character of Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 
{wards Earl of Strafford, who was beheaded in the reign of Charles 1; a 


conscience transferred to Richmond in another ; in short with so much juggling) jyan of whom Cardinal Richlieu said after his execution, that “The Eng- 


and transferring, mixing, altering, and adulterating, that the original play would 
not even be recognisable except by its plot. Cibber seems to have thought 
that the Shakspeare Richard was too much of a prince and too little of a ruf- 
fian, he has therefore degraded him into a vulgar, brutal, butcher. The real 
Richard of history was deubtless ambitious and not overnice in gaining the 
point of his ambition, but it is well known that even Shakspeare over-blackened 
the picture in order to please the house of Tudor, a descendant of which house 
was on the English throne. More than half the acted text is not Shakspeare’s 
at all, yet a contemporary congratulates the public on its fidelity to * the ori- 
ginal‘ Can he have been in the theatre during the performance,—and, iy 
so, does he know the original?” 

This gorgeous “ presentment ” is so complete and upon such a magnificent 
scale, that it is impossible fuliy to enjoy it in all its parts at one performance ; 
many, perhaps hundreds will not miss it once during the present engagements 
and in fact all should see it again and again, who would grasp the ful! splendor 
of the production in its present shape. 


*,* We have been tempted to enlarge so greatly upon our dramatic space, 


in order to do justice to the splendid novelty at the Park, that we are obliged 


to pretermit our notices on the other theatres this week. 


Literarn N otices. 


Tue Pastorat Lire anp Manuractures oF THE ANCIENTS ; Comprising 


the History of Silk, Cotton, Linen, Wool, and other fibrous substances; in| 


cluding observations on Weaving, Dyeing, and Spinning ; also an account of 
the social state and domestic aris of early times. With Appendices on Pliny’s 
Natural History, on the Origin and Manufacture of Linen and Cotton Paper, 
on felting netting, dc. ; deduced from copious and authentic sources > Hlustra- 


ted by numerous Steel Engravings.—1 vol. 8vo p. 464.—N. York: Harpers. | 


—We have given in full the title of the above work, because we regard it as 


oae of extraordinary importance and value ; the vast accumulation of striking | 


facts which it comprehends, no less than the important and interesting subjects 
of which it treats, impart to this volume a value rarely possessed by the publ. 
cations of the age. The object of the indefatigable author seems in pait to 
have been to fill a hiatus in our histories of the early ages regarding the d- 
mestic manufactures aad social habits of the people of some three or four hun- 
dred years ago; in doing which he has revealed many long buried secrets, 
which will astound the reader who is doubtless little prepared for such disclo. 
sures. The work, however, is so comprehensive in its plan, and so multitedi 


‘lish were so foolish , they would not let their wisest head stand on ifs own 
| shoulders.” 

|| But Wentworth—who ever names him without thinking of those harsh 
‘dark features, ennobled by their expressions into more than the majesty of 
‘an antique Jupiter; of that brow, that eye, that cheek, that lip, wherein, 
!asinachronicle, are written the eventsof many stormy and disastrous years; 
| high enterprise accomplished, frightful dangers braved, power sn-paringly 
| exercised, suffering unshrinkingly borne; of that fixed look, so full of se- 
| verity, ofmourntul anxiety ; of deep thought, of dauntless resolution, which 
| seems at once to forebode and dety a terrible fate, as it lowers on us from the 
| living canvass of Vandyke! Even at this day the haughty earl overawes 
| posterity as he overawed his cotemporarics, and excites the same interest 
|. when arraigned before the tribunal of history, which he excited at the bar 


jiofthe House of Lords. In spite of ourselves, we sometimes feel towards 
| his memory a certain relenting, similar to that relenting which his defence, 
las Sir John Denham tells us, produced in Westminster Hall, 
|, This great, brave, bad man entered the House of Commons at the same 
iitime with Hampden, and took the same side with Hampden. Both were 
| among the richest and most powerful commoners inthe kingdom. Both 
||were equally distinguished by force of character and by personal courage. 
|; Hampden had more judgment and sagacity than Wentworth, But no orator 
of that time equalled Wentworth in force and briliiancy of expression In 
| 1626, both these eminent men were committed to prison by the king; 
|| Wentworth, who was among the leaders of the Opposition, on account of 
his parliamentary conduct; Hampden, who had not as yet taken a prominent 
part i debate, for refusing to pay taxes illegally imposed, 

liere their paths separated. After the death of Buckingham, the king 
| attempted to seduce some of the chiefs of the opposition from their party ; 
and Wentworth was among those who yielded to the seduction. Ite aban- 
doned his associates, and hated them ever after with the deadly hatred of a 
renegade. High titles and great employments were heaped upon him. 
He became Earl of Strafford,Lord- Lieutenant of freland, President of the 
Council of the North ; and fhe employed all his power for the purpose of 
‘crushing those liberties of which he had been the most distinguished cham- 
pion, His counsels respecting public aflairs were fierce and arbitrary. 
His coriespondence with Laad abundaatly proves that government without 
Parliaments, goverament by the sword was his favorite scheme. He was 
unwilling even that the course of justice between man and man should be 
ijunrestrained by the royal prerogative. He grudged to the Courts of King’s 
Bench azd Common Pleas even that measure of liberty, which the mest 
absolute of the Bourbons have allowed to the Parliaments of France, 

in freland, where he stood in the place of the king, his practice was in 
strict accordance with his theory. He set up the authority of the executive 
government over that of the courts of law. He permitted no person to 
leave the island without his license. He established vest monopolies for 
his own private benefit. He imposed taxes arbitrarily. He levied them by 
military torce. Some of his acts are described even by the partial Claren- 
don as powerful acts—acts which marked a nature excessively imperious— 


| 
| 


neue in ne facts and illustrations, that it will be impossible for us to give in a)‘acts which caused dislike and terror in sober and dispassionate persons— 
brief notice any adequate idea of its purpose and scope. The author has very high acts of oppression. Upon a most trivolous charge, he obtained a cap- 


happily contrived to invest his several topics with singular interest, so that 
while he is conveying solid and highly important information, the reader is led. 
on completely entranced by the attractions of his themes. This volume should 
have been dedicated to the Ladies instead of the “ people of the U. States ;” 
for otherwise it would not be supposed how much of true entertainment and 
instructive matter it contains, which is precisely of that kind to interest the 
fair sex. Far from being frivolous however, in its statements, the work ac-. 
knowledges its obligations to a prodigious number of learned authorities,| 
cited at the foot of almost every page; affording undoubted evidence of the 
Herculean toil bestowedfupon its compilation. ‘To the Merchant and ai! inte- 
rested in the culture of the various fibrous substances—silk, cotton, linen, felt- 
ing, netting, paper-mnaking, &c.—this work will also commend itself to notice, 


as of intrinsic utility and value; while we venture io say there is scarcely any. 


person, of the least pretensions to intelligence or literary taste. who, if he 
once read a page, will deny himself the possession of a copy of this remark 
able, this unigue production. The publication is eleganily produced, embel-; 
lished by numerous engravings, copies of rare specimens of ihe « 1, arts, &c., 
aud altogether reflects the highest credit both on the author and the publishers, 
—of whom it is indeed known, that they scarcely ever issue an inferior book. 
So splendidly is this work ornamented with emblematical gilt desigus, that it 


would worth: y grace any lady's boudoir or centre-table. We alluded very, 
briefly to this important work on its first appearance, but upon forther inspec-| 


tion of its valuable contents, deemed it due to its high merits thus to invoke 
the attention of our readers in a more extended notice. 


Lectures on THE Britisu Ports.—By Wm. Hazlitt —N. York : Wiley 
& Putnam —The writings of Hazlitt are left as a precious legacy to all after 
generations. The sagacity of his judgment, the purity of his taste, and the! 
independence of his language, will ever cause him to be reckoned an authority’ 
over all he touches. The spirited editors have already made great progress in| 
admitting his writings into the Series of ** Books which are Books,’’ and they, 


i 


have always been received with a welcome by the public. The subjects in-| Pond pee will cbtein 6 coentariolt 


clude a wide range, being from Chaucer to the present age, and we need 
scarcely add, they are handled by a master in critical investigations. 

GranpratHer Wurrenrap.—By Mark Lemon.—New York: Wm. Tay- 
lor.—This most excellent little comedy has been immortalized here by the act- 
ing of Placide at the Park, and Mitchell at the Olympic Theatre. Its merits 
needs no comment. 

Ricuarp IIf.—Adapted by Colley Cibber.—New York: Taylor.—This and 
the preceding are portions of a Series under the general name of the * Mo- 
dern Standard Drama,” edited by Epes Sargent, and containing, besides the 
text, general stage directions, and descriptions of the costumes. 


ital sentence from a court-martial againsta man of high rank who had given 
him offence. He debauched the daughter-in-law of the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, and then commanded that nobleman to settle his estate according to 
the wishes of the lady. The Chancellor refused. The Lord-Lieutenant 
turned him out of office, and threw him into prison. When the violent 
acts of the Long Parliament are blamed, let it not be forgotten from what a 
tyranny they rescued the nation. 


| DYSPEPSIA.—To soothe sufferings of humemity,to ameliorate the pangs of dis- 
‘ease, is the grand objectof medical science. This is etficiently Cemonstrated in the 
|healing virtues of Dn. Benjamin Buanpretn’s Pitts. The cures effected by this 
‘medicine would fiil volumes. 

Views ou Indigestion as a source of various Undefined and Irregular Nervous Sensa 


ttions. 
| “ils, small at frst,grow larger from delay, 


And slowly evt their sad and cankering aay; 

Thus by successive throes, the frame is torn, 

Till health and peace of mind alike are gone.” 
The nerves of the human body—those necessary and mysterious agenis whichim 
|mediately connect man with external nature—are singularly prone to have their fune 
‘tions discrdered by an oppressed condition of the stomach ; the minute termination of 
that portion of the nerves expanded upon the organs of digestion conveyi:g the mor 
oid impression to the Brain. And although the Head can, undoubtedly, like other or- 
gans, be the seat of primary disorder, yet, in the great majority of cases, the uneasy 
sensations there experienced are symptomatic of disordered Stomach ; and, further, 
there is abundant evidence to prove that crudities in the Stomach and Bowe!s can, in 
every grade of human existence give rise to spasmodic action in every organ of the 
body: and whether we survey it in the agonising rormof Tic Dolerenux—the alarming 
convulsions of the Epileptic seizure—or in that irritable condition of the nerves of the 
heart occasioning nervous palpitation—they can ail frequently be traced to the source 
‘above mentioned, and be cured by wild evancuant and tonic remedies. To relieve a 
state of so much suffering and distress, (in which body and mind also partic:pate) 
PRAND&RETH Pitts are confidently recommended ; as, by combining aromatic tonic and 
cleansing properties, they remove ail oppressive accumuiations, strengthen the Sto 
mach, induce a healthy appetite, and impart tranquillity to the nervous system: and, 
in fact, by their general purifying power upon the blocd, exe:ta most beneficial influence 
jn all cases of disease. 

ry Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pills—if you purchase of 
BRANDRETH, 
Dr. Brandretu’s Piiacipal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway ; also, 

~ por = agen and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Booti’s, No. 5 Market Street, 
Brooklyn. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY—FOURTH SEASON. 
HE Public and the Subscribers are respectfully informed that the SECOND CON- 
CERT of the oresent season w)il take place at the Apollo Saloon, on SATURDAY 
Jan. 17th, 1846. Subscriptions received at Messis. Scerienberg & lewis’ 
Music Store, 361 Broadway —S8y order, JAMES L. ENSIGN. Sec’y. 


PARTMENTS WITH PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD —A couple of Gen- 

tlemen, or a Gentleman and his wife, can be accommodated with apartments end 
| Board to any specified extent,by applying at No. 137 liudson Street, (St Jubn’s Par ), 
where every attention will be paid to their comforts, and to render their residence & 
home. The most satisfactory references will be given and expected, 
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January 10, 


JAMES PIRSSON, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURER, 
No. 88, 90 and 92 Walker Strect, near Elm. 

{iG A large stock of the finest Instruments always on hand. 

TERMS: MODERATE. (Ju7-6m. 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Ch Cosuseailo: at Law, Office No, 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street — 


| ceeeiAl WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.—iIMPORTED BY ED- 
MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL H!STORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
well as a Ilistory of the Kingdom, frem 55 before Christ to the end of the Reign of 
‘George LII., in 8 vols., super royal, 8vo., Cloth., wiih many hundred wood cuts.— Price 


$35.00. 
| 2. THE PICTORIAL. BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
‘authorized version, with original Notes by John Kitto, and many bundred wood cuts 
3 vols , large Sve., cloth.— $10,00. 

3. THE PiCTORiAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEOGRA 


Ofice hoursfrom 9 A.M.tvGPM (ge A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 
and other instruments in all parts of tue City, without any extra charge. (My24-ly. 


(PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engravings, 


GOLDEN RULE OF TRADE—THE CASU SYSTEM,—Is daily and hourl 


developiag itsim nense advantages overs the old and nearly exploded ruinous Credit 
System; aatin vo branch o business are the benefits more felt both by buyer and sel- 
jer, than in the very necessary ove of a merchant tailor. The undersigaed (distinct 
from the humbuggiry practices of the day, such as offering fine coats, &c., at very low 
prices,) would solicit tne attention of gentlemen who are in want of really good cloth- 
lng, to a large assortment of fine and tashionable West of England and French Cioths, 
© issimeres, Wiiscoatings, &c., of every shade and style, just received direct from 
Huroge, aid seiec et for nis special use, allof which will be manutactured in the most | 
fishionable and elegiat manger, with every regard to that faithfulness of workmanship! 
that for years has chiracverized his estaolisnment. For cash only—but at prices) 
Competing with the cheapest in the city—while he guarantees his articles shall be the} | 


very Oest and in every cespoct equal in quality to those the most costly. 


2 vols., super royal Svo., cloth.—$6,00. 

| 4, LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal 8vo., extending to 2500 pages and 
icontaining 600 wood cuts, bound in cloth.—¢13,50 

5. KNIGHT’s LIBKARY EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00. 


y 


| 6. THE LIBRARY Ov ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, illustrated with upwards 
lof 1000 Engravings.—Publisbed under the superintendence of the ** Society for the 
‘Diffusion ot Useful Kaowledge.’—43 voels., bounc In Cloth, lettered. —$35,00. 
| Aiso,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge,” complete 
LSepr.20-1f. 


‘and bound in 2 vols,, } Russia, wiih an Index to Places.—$55,00. 


FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 
ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 4ih Avenue, (Union Square), N-Y., hasal- 
ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of ail the most 
|jesteemed species and varieties ; also, hardy Ilerbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c, 


Mr. &. Babcock, long and favorably Knows as a fashionable and tasteful cutter, is) |Urders for Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 


re-eugaged, ani ©. ©. asserts contideatly that onetnal of his establishment wili induce 


continued patronage. 


flowers tastefuliv put up at all seasons. 
N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 


Gentiemon who are in want of superior garments, at the VERY CHEAPEST RATES, willl Gentlemensupplied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character with pla 


do wellto cation CHARLUS COX, Agent tor the Urigina! Cash 
Establishment, No.9 Wall-s!., cor. New-st., (Sign of the Golden Fleece.) 


N.B.—Making aad Trimming respectfully solicited and promptly attended to, at p:ices 


commensurate withthe above. Ladies’ Habits, &e. nov.i5-Im. 


| ces. Ap. 20 tf. 


AOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHULESALE PRICES, BY 
J. T. WILLISTON, Deater in Watches, No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
|| Broadway.—-All Watches sold ai this establisiiment, warranted to perform well, or the 


FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED FIVE YEARS, 


money refunded. Watches, Clocks. Musica! Boxes, and Jewelry, repaved in the best 
ner al the lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 


N his beauti-| ible, whose reputation as watch repaire: is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
DOL! ARS and ne 900 Bro La Farce the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables bim to repeir the most 
BO pply early at the Academy, 2 complicated work that can be produced. 


Buildings iass am , daily, for Ladies. Gentlemen at 9 4M. and 3 and 7 Trade work promptly done on reasonable terms. 


Private instruction given. Por Sale, Goldsmith’s **Gems of Penmanship.” 
Ketract of a Letter from the Hon. John Q. Adems, Ex-President of the United States. 


cloicest specimens of Penmanship that | have ever seen.” 
From the New York Courier §& Enquirer. 


| 
* Your ‘Gems of Penmansino’ is executed with great elegance, and is among thel| 


T J. WILLISTON, 


Nov 8-ly. No. 1 Courtiandt Street, Up Stairs. 


GUNTER’S DINING SALOON, 
i} No. 147 Fulton Sireet, New York. 


* The Chirographic art is much imore important to mankind than jt is generally — H H. GUNTER having taken the above house, begs leave respectfully to inform 


idered, and Mr. Goidsmith may very well claim to be considered at its head.” 
From the New World. 
“Mr, Goldsmith has no rival inthis country as a penman, or as a teacher of his art 
From the Boston Morning Post. 


“ Me. Goldsmith, judging from what we have seen, we must pronounce him unrivalled, 


Nov.i5-tf. 


nthe use of the Pen.” 


‘LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 


HE insured entitled to participation of profits on both European and American poli 
cies. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. 
John l. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel 3. Howland, Esq. 
Jorham A Worth, Esq. 
Samuel M. Fox, Esq. 
Clement C. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears C. Waiker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 


LEANDER STARR, Manager, and Genera! Agent forthe United States» 
and British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
J. KEARNY RODGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOSACK, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. ew York. 
E. ARNOULT, M.D, 366 Broadway. 
BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK. 
SoLiciTor. 
WILLIAM VAN IIOOK, Esq., 39 Wall-street. 


New York. 
J 


Philadelphia. 


The following are anong the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 


great i aportince to the assured,and such as are seldom oifered by sife Insurance 
Companies, viZ:— 

Tie peculiar aly tntage secured to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
mo it, taus vlending the utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

4 lorgesun to de permanently invested in the United States in (ne names of three 
of the Local Di-ectors,(as Trastees)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 
Fund. 

Tae paymentof premiums, annually, half-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

No charge for stamp duty, 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy. 

ho extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 
sca’e. 

Conditions in the policy less onerous te the assured than usual in cases of Life As- 
surance. (See pamphlet ) 

Che actual and declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data 
for calculations of ‘he vilueof the hoous” in this institution. These profits will al 
each division be patp in casuH if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The raves “for ‘ife with orofits” are dower than those of any other foreign Company 
gprrectina Live lnsurancein New York, 

The pubtic are resoectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institution —theirtables of rates —their distribution of profits the facilities afford- 
ed by their Loan Vepirtment—before deciding toinsure elsewhere. 

A Medical Mxaminer's ia attendance at the office daily, at 12 o’clock noon, and 3) 


o'clock, P.M. Bee paid by the Soctety. 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 


[Sept 
MASTIC CEMENT. 


| e his numerous friends in the City and Country thatthe Establishment has under 
») has charge undergone u thorough renovation, and it now affords one of the most ele- 
| gant andeligible places of refreshment in the City, lor visitors or those whose business 
or professiouai pursuils reyuire them te be a the lower put of the city during the hours 

lof Meals. 
H. H. G. would also assure those who may be disposed to favor him with their pa- 


“i ltrenage, that while the viands shallin ali cases be the best the markets can afford, the 


icharges wiliat ail times be confined within the limits of the most rigid economy 
Open on Suidays. Ju l4-6m. 


DR. POWELL, M.D., 
Oculist and Operative Surgeon, 261 Broadway cor. Warren Street. 
TTENDS to DISEASES OF THE EYE, and to operations upon that organ from 9 
to4 P.M. His method of treating AMAUKOSIS has been highly successful. This 
| affection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
| the disease often arising without any apparent cause, and the eye exhibiting very little 
‘morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual obscurity and Impairment 
of Vision, objects at first jooking misty or contused—in reading, the leiters are not dis- 
jtinctiy defined, but run into each other—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
sometimes only portions of objects bemg visible, dark moving spots or moles seem to 
float inthe air, dashes of light are evolved, accompanied by pain, giddiness, and a sense 
‘lof heavinessin the browor temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
|| minatingin totalloss of vision. 
| CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectuaily removed. The 
‘most inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
ARTIFICIAL EYES INSERTED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
be distinguished frem the natural. 
SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 


| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
4 T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
| can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equal to any that 
jhave been heretutore executed. M.B. BRADY respectiully invites the attention of 
‘the citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Estabiishment; believing 
lthat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
lmade considerable improvement in his mode of taking Miniatures, particularly with re- 
jgard to their dur: bility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warranted to give satisfaction. Thecoiouring department isin the hands 
\of a competent and practical person, ard in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 

Uy The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair, to Mi. M. B. 
‘BRADY forthe most ErrEcTIVE Miviatures exhibited. 
| #,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, Cases, Apparatus’s, &c.,sup- 
plied. M. B. BRADY. (Apl9. 


| 
| 
| 


| FOSEPH GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
iJ cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses a greater 
degree of strength than other fine pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charac- 
ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
country, each card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
‘* Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. 
View of the Jet at nies 
Fountain in the Park, New York. 
in Union Park, ‘ 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the quality and style 
must render them the most populer of any offered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN—An entirely new article of Barrei Pen, com- 
bining strength with considerable elaxticity, for sale to the trade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


CHEAP AND QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
CANADA, &c, FOR 1845, 
FROM TAPSCOTT’S EM1GRATION OFFICE, 
South Street, corner Maiden Lane 
FALO in 36 hours. CLEVELAND in 60 hours. 
DETROIT in 4 days. 


J. & W. PRANK LAND and THOMAS HARRIS beg to recommend to the} | 
at 


toy of all persons iatereste tia buildings. their much aoproved Mastic, which 
is the and beautifal com osition ever yet invented for covering the exte-' 
of veliag Louses or puble buildiegs. in imitation of marble orstone; no lime or 


witlerenters jato the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oi!, | 


of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead, and other ingre- 
dients. forms a cenentimprvioas to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 
Nov 15-30 CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect. 17 Wall-st., N.Y. 
N.B.—Mr. ©. Hf. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who has 
a taste for drawing. 


RADE R, 46 Chatham Street,New York,dealer in imported Havana ane Frincipy 
e@ Segars in al! their variety. 


iG Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured Tobacco, [Ju7-ly. 


MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO in 6 days. 

TORONTO, MILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in to 3 days. 

i HE& Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
the Erie, Pein: via, *hio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Centra) Railroads, 

&c., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 

‘Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 

&c , are enabled to forward Emigrants and others to any part of the Western States and 

Canada, in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 

Persons going West are invited to call at the office and examine the ‘‘ Emigrant’s 
Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance, rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
to almost any pari of the Union. Parties in the country Spey | one of the above 
Guides, will have the same forwarded, or any information will be cheerfully communi 
cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 

Myl0-tf. corner Maiden Lane, 
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G. B. CLARKE, 


FASHIONABLE TAILOR, | 


No. 132 William Street, 3 doors West of Fulton. 

B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowedon his estab- 
G. lishment during the last twelve months, and at the same time would inform the 
readers of ‘* The Anglo American,” that bis charges for the first quality of Garments ts 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- 
tablishment G. B. C. was for a long peried connected. 

GENERAL SCALE oF PRICES. 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats $16,00 to $20,00 
Bik Cass Pants (Doeskin)........-..... 
Satin Vests of the very best quality...... 

Prices FOR MAKING AND TRIMMING. to 0000 

Pants ond Vests 1,50t0 2,00 


John Clarke, formerly - 29 New Bond Street, London. 
A Specimen Coat always to be seen. ; 
there-tf.5 G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


WELLINGTON HOTEL, TORONTO. 
CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Liotel, situate in the centre of bu- 
siness, and adjacent to tue Steamboat Landings and Stage Office, has been newly 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
siness witli be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superiatended the 
North American Hotei, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. 

The Table will be plentifally suoplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked with a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors. 
From tueir exgerience, aad a stric’ attention to the comfort and convenience ot their 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share o! public patronage. 

(Ge Excelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the Hotel. 


THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, 

| MINIATURE PAINTER. 

|} THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 

| ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Strect. 


ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
No. 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 


R. ROULSTONE has the honour of intorming the Public and the Patrons of the 
M Establishmen', that the School is now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 


(dec.6-ly. 


| 
| 


tion and Exercise Riding 
| Since the close of ias. Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 
iantly lighted with gas. 
| The Schoo! for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9 a.m. to 2PM. For 
| Gentlemen from Aprit Ist to Oct. 3ist trom 6 to 8 o’clock a.M.,and from Nov. Ist to 
| March 31st from 7 to 10 pM. 
| No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 
Ic? Gentiemen keeping their horses in this establ.shment, will have the privilege of 
| riding them in the school gratis. ; 
| Por terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 
Street. Nvi5-3m 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
1] NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK. 
| WFR DISBROW hasthe honour to announce that his School is open Day and Even- 


ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 
TERMS 


LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING. 


My31-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 16 $15 00] 1 912 00 
10 GD 10 00 | 20 00 
Sourn Sreeet, corner Marpen Lane. | 
_ ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1845. | N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
ee about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- EVENING CLASS. 
fully informed by the Suoscribers, that the same system that characterized their | 121 $900; 20 Rides $10 00 
house, anigave such unbounded sitisfaction the past year, will be continued through | Single Single 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par-, RULES. 


ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpoc! to give his personal attention 
to the same, therefore the departure of every pissenge: from that place wil! be superin-| 


tended by Mr. WM. TAPSUUTNT, and the utmost confidence may be f-lt that those sent | 
for willhave quick despatch and proper Care taken by him to see them placed on board | 


ship in as comfortable a manner as possible. setter proof that such willbe the case! 


canaot be adduced than the punctual! and satisfactory manner in which the business | 


was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri-| 


bers are Agents Comprise the | 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 

THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE UN'TED LINE! 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 

Making a sh'p from Liverpooi every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre. 
cluded. The weli established character of those Lines renders further comment unne | 
cessary ; Suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction 
toall parties who may send for thetr friends through them. {fx all cases where those 
sent for decline coming out, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re | 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in lretand or Scotland can be se- 
cured. Apply oraddress (post paid), W «J T.TAPSCOTT, | 
South Streetcor. Maiden Lane. | 

Agencyin Liverpool— 
Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON, 96 Waterloo Road. 


DAGUERREOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Rroadway 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Stors). awarded the Medal. fou, 
Premiums, and two “‘highest honors,”’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Philo | 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhilited. 
rice of these superb Photogr+ohs reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places 
sotua no one need now sit for an ordisuary likeness on the score of economy.—Take: | 


ti 


I—A|I Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lesson the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. mM. to3P M. 

| 5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9} F. M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. 

7—Univ 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

| N.B.—The School has beea refiited and furnisued with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 

nealth need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 
Acardof addres: isrequested previous to commencing. Nev.15-2m. 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. 
or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 

Ladies or Gentlemen's, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by vanes forthe Subseri- 
joer, will obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. 1 LEVETT 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, n.Y. 
| Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 

1? All orders lef: at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
ounctually attended to. My24-ly. 


HOTEL DE PARIS. 

_ANToINe VIGNES, one of the late proprietors of the Perkins’ House, Poston, re 
specifully informs his friends and the travelling public,that he has opened the 

house No. 290 Broedway, entrance on Reade Stree',calied the HOTEL DE PARIS, 


' 


| wnere he will be happy to accommodate those who may pationise him, with Board and 


Looging, by the day, week or month, on the most reasonable terms. 
The table will be furnishec with the best the ma:ket affords, andthe Wines and Li- 


in any weather. aors of very superior quality. Oct.4-3m. 

warded to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. ; i} CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 

_WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply 2s above “r29._  PXHE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. | LL. ner, and upon liberal terms. F 
ERSONS wishing to remit money to their friends in any part of England,Ireland | Also, those most useful Instraments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 


Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with dra ts payable at sight without discount was the first to introduce into this country—and for country Churches where 


for any amount from £1 upwards, at the following places, viz.:— i} 
IN ENGLAND—The National and Provincial Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned & || 
Co., Exchange and D scount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London--|| 
and branches throughout England and Wales. “ | 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank and branches | 
throughout Ireland. 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Rank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green-| | 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 1] 
Myi0-tf. W & J.T. TAPSCOTT. South-st.. cor. Maiden Lane. 


JOHN HERDMAN & CO’S OLD ESTABL!SHED UNITED STATES, | 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, i] 


Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 
de has bee awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 
the best Organs, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 
American Institute, of this city. 
GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
83 Anthony St. New York. 


NEW ORGAN. 
R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


Aug. 23.—6m. 


61 South Street, New York, ||caunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 


HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. 


‘tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu- 


ASSAGE to and from Great Britain and Ireland by the regular Liverpool packet factory. 


Shigs, sailing every five days. The sebscribers in calling tne attention of old | 


They also feel it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 


countrymen and the pubic generally, to their unequalled arrangements for brinzing) in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 


out persons here by their f-iends, beg to state, that after this year the ousiness of the 


house at Liverpool will be cowtucted by its branch, under the name of Herdmsn,, transactions with him. 


Keenan & Co. Those sending for their friends throug, this estab'ishment, willat once | 
See the greatimportance of having a pr:nch of the nousein “Liverpool, as it will pre-| j 
ciuje all unnecessary delay of the emigrant. The ships employed in this Line are| 
wellknown to be of the first and iargest class, and very fast sailers. commanded by. 


A person so liberai in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
n bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 


commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 


kind and experienced mea; and as they sail every five days from Live:pool, offers Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 


every facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri-, 
bers look forward for a continu tion of that patronage wnich has been so liberally ex-. 
tenied to them for so many years past, andin case of any of them engaged do not em-| 


bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. 


of his profession 


New York, July 14, 1845, 
Signed by Jas. B. Hardenberg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, John 


Tt steamboat passaze from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Duff. Henry Esler, Leon’d. 


required 

Drafts and Bills of Exchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it) 
will ba done sitiefactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name andaddress of ‘he person for whom it is intend-. 


| Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory. 


C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 
Aug. 23 —6m, 


ed. A draft will then be forwarded pe: first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for 
same returned by mail. Drafts a e made payable atthe following Banking [nsti‘utions | 
on demand, without any charge, viz :— 
In England, Messrs. James Bult, Son & Co..Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned. 
& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincial Bank of England. 
and Branches throughout Engtand and Wiles. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches. 0 
Birmingham Banking Company, Lancaster Banking Company. 
In Ireland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their 
branches in all the principal towns throughout the country. | 
In Scotland, Greenock 8anking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank 
of Scotland and Branches. 
For further particulars, apply, if by letter, post-paid, to 
JOHN HERDMAN & ©O., 61 South-st.,.N. York. | 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO. Liverpool, 
N.B —First class ships are despitched from ‘ew Vork to New Orleans, Mobile | 


J. BYRNE'S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No 26 Ann Srreet, 
Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low li 
f prices :— 
: Fine Dress and Frock Coats ............ $12,00 
Making and Trimming ..........-....-.. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ... ....-.--.------2+--- 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming ..........-...-... 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .. ...-...- ses----- 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot » 


Charleston, and Savannah, du:ing the fall of e»ch year, by which freight and passen- surpassed by any house in the city. 


gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passengers 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to all parts of the interior, by the different 


canal and railroad routes, at the lowest rates. Nov.8-tf. |/chasing elsewhere. 


Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
Aug.30-tf. 
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us Great Westera Steam-ship Co.’ssteam ship GREAT WESTERN, Captain Ma-. 
thews ; and their new [ron Steam-ship GREAT BRITAIN, Capt. Hosken, are ap- 
pointed to sail during the year 1545, as follows :— 

FROM NEW-YORK. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
Great Western Saturday 17th May | Great Western Thursday 12thJune) 
Great Western do 5tu July | Great Western do 3ist July! 
Great Britain do 2d Aug. | Great Britain Saturday 
Great Western do 23d Aug.| Great Western Thursday 18th Sept 
Great Britain do 27th Sep. | Great Britain Saturday 
Great Western do llth Uct.; Great Western Thursday 
Great Sritain do 22d Nov. | Great Britain Saturday 


25th Oci |lizing in the blood the active principle of dsease. 
oth Nov lof Scrofula of the most maliguant cha acter, wrought by Sands’s Sarsaparilla, have 
20th Dec given it a wi e and deserved celebrity 


FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS; 
EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD! 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


The operation of this preparation is three-fold. It acts as a tonic, strengthening the 


30th Aug |diges:ive power and restoring the appetite, as an aperient, peculiatly suited and gentle 


in its laxative effect, and as an antiseptic, purifying the fluids of the body, and neutia- 
The many well authenticated cures 


But itis not alone in Scvofula nor in the class 


Passage money per Great Western, from New-York to Liverpool, $100, and $5 Stew jof diseases to which 11 belongs, thut this preparation has been found beneficial. Itis a 
ard’s fee. | |specific in many diseases of tne skin, and may be administered with favourable results 


For freight or passage, apply to 
New-York, Jan. 27, 1845. 


NEW LINE OF LIVERPUVOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPOOL onthe Lith of each 
mouth :— 
FROM NEW YORK. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. &. A. Depeyster,26 Sept 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26h Oct. 


My10-tf. | 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 
SHERIDAN, Capt. Depeysier, llth Nov, | 
GARRICK, Capt, B.t. H. Trask, 11th Dec. 
ROSCLUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26th Nov. {| ROSC1US, Capt. Asa Eldriage, Jan. 
SLDDONS, Capt. E. B. Cobb, Dec. | SIDDONS, Capt. E.B. Cobo, Feb. | 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, built in the city of New 
York; with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort for pas-| 
sengers. | 

Seen care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price 
ef passage hence is $i0U, for which ampie stores will be provided. These ships are 
comeree by experienced masters, who will make every exertion to give generai sa- 
tisfaction. 

Neither the Caotains or owners of tiie ships wilibe responsible forany letters, parcels 
or packages sent by them,uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. for freight, 
Or passage, apply to BE. K. COULLINS & Vo , 56 South-st., N.Y., or to 

BROWN, SULPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 

Letters by the Packets will be charged 12+ cents per single sheet, 50 cents per ounce, 

and newspapers cent each. 

Messrs. BE. «. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers. 
to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool! Packets, viz:—. 
the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, totice is. 


||Shat nad been given him 
'|piace, as large as an English walout, a piece from his forehead as large as a eee 


'|discharged in three places. 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. | in ail; it also exercises a controling influence in bilious complaints; and whenthe sys- 


tem has been debilitated either by the use of poweriul miseral meaicines er other 


| }causes, it will be found an excellent restorative. 


The following interesting case is presented, and the reader invited to its careful peru- 
sal. Comment on such evidence is unnecessary. 

‘* TRUTH 1S STRANGER THAN Ficrion.”—LET THE Facts SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES.— 
The following certificate is only another link in the great chai of testimony to its 
meri:s. Let the afflicted :ead and be convinced; whatit has done once, it will do 


again. 
Charlestown, Mass., Sept. 23, 1845. 

This may certify that my son, now aged seventeen, has been for teu years afilicted 
witn the Scrofulous Humor. At the age of seven years he had the measles, which 
provably caused this humor to makeits appearance in a most singular way, covering 
nis budy from his head to tis feet with smati tumors. I consulted a Doctor of Medi- 
tine, and be examined him three days in succession, and not understanding his case, 
advised me to consult Dr. Rogers. of New Yok, ! then being a resident of that city. 
After a long and critical examination, having more than thirty o\ her medical gentiemen 
with him at the time, he pronounced it Scrofula, or King’s Evil. The child was then 
orescribed for, and commenced taking medical drugs from that time. He grew worse 
until June of 15337, and then his bones became affected in consequence of the mercury 
A piece of bone came away from his under jaw, in the first 


ind apiece from near the crown of iis head. It then went to the back and side, an 

From thence to one o: his limbs, separating, in conse- 
jnence of the ulceration, the muscles and cord from the bones of the ancle joint on 
the back part. He had at one time fifteea runniag sores or issues from the glands of 
he throat and those places I have mentioned. In 1840 1 lived in Portsmoutn, N.H., 


hereby given, that contracts for passengers can only be made with them. My24-tf. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPUOL PACKETS. 
AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every 


month — 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. FROM LIVERPOOL. 
WatTERLOO, W. UH. Allen, 
JounR. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. li, April 11, Aug. 11 | Jan 26, My 26, Sep: 26, 


SrerpuHen Wurrney, | Thompson, Jau. ll, May 11, Sept IL | Feb26,Ju 26, Oct 26, 
VIRGINIAN, A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, June 11, Oct. 11 | Mar 26, Jui 26, Nov 26, 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of then 
commanders, are wellknown. Every exertion wiil be made to promote the comtort of 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner will not be responsibie for any 
etter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships, forwhicha billof lading is not signed. 
For freight or passage, applyto ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month. 
excepting tnat whea the day of Sailing fall ou Sunday the Ship will be dispatcheu 
on the succeeding day. 
Ships Captains. 


4 i From New York. | From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, {I. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21, Oct. 21, 
Patrick Heary, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6,| Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P.Allen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6,| April2l, Aug. 21, Dec. 2], 
Henry Clay. ‘Ezra Nye, April6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 2), 

Tnese snips are of a very superior Character; are not surpassed either iu point o: 
elegance and coaifort of their Vabin accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities. 
aad offer great inducements to suippers, to wnom every facility will be granted. 

Tuey ace commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions will always be 

evoted tothe promotion of the convesiencve and comfort of passengers. 

Phe vrice of passage outward is now fixed at $100, four which ample stores of every 
description will be provided, save Wines aud Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 
upon application to the Stewards. 

ge Neitner the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 


Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dec 26, ap 26, aug 26, | rocured six bottles, and by the time he hed taken it ali { considered him well. 


'|and he was attacked with a Rheumatic Fever, which settled in one of his hips, which 
||swelled as large as three of tue other. Being under medical treatment, they gave him 
||laudanum until he lost his reason—then | became alarmed and sent for a Thompsonian . 
'|His medicine helped his hip aud restored his mind and reason. The third time he was 
||attacked with tuis fever in 1842, when hearing of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapamila, and bein 
‘jperfectiy satisfied that all other medicines haa fatied of effecting a cure, 1 sent an 
Those 
||places healed—ne became bright and lively—colour came to his face and lips— from that 
‘iteme till the fall of 1844, his complaints nover troubling him. At that time he became 
jeaf, which continued until last March, when bis right eye became atfected ; from that 
to the left eye, covering the sightot the eye sothat he was in a great measure deprived 
{jof sight. 

| Knowing that Dr. Sands’s Sarsapari!la was the only medicine that had ever done him 
‘lany good, | applied to Mr. Fowle, Apothecary at Bostou,formore. He has taken fifteen 
dollars’ worth, waich has removed the humour from his eves and hearing. and he now 
appears to be cured, and radically so. 1 verily believe all this latter trouble might have 
oeen avoided if | had continued thoroughly the use of Dr. Sands’s Sarsapariija when 
he was under the influence of the medicine the first time. 

These are the simple statements of the facts of the case, and! feel it my duty to 
|}make those facts known to the public, for the benefit of t.ose who may be afflicted in 
|like manser: feeling a full conviction the cure has been effected solely from the effect 

of this invaluable medicine. HANNAL W. BECK, 228 Main: st. 


Suffolk, ss. Boston, Oct. 13, 1545.—Then persenally appeared the above-named Han- 
‘jaah W. Beck, and made solemn oath that the above certilicate, by her subscribed, and 
'|statements therein contained, are true.— Before me, JAMES RICE, 
| Justice of tae Peace. 
|| For further particulars and conclusive evidence of its superior value and efficacy ,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained gratis 
|| Prepared andsold, wholesale and retail, by 
‘| A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st.,273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 
|| Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six botties tor $5. John Huliand & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J. W. Brent, Kingston; 8. T. Urquhart, Toronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 


Parcets, or Packages seat by them, unless reguiar Bills of Lading are signed therefor. |for the Proprietors by special appointment. 


freight or passage, apply to 
Por oF MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to 
My31-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpoo!. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS. 
To sail ON THE Ist, 1OTH AND 20TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will sueceed each other, in the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually) 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Isc, 10th arid 20th, and from Loudon on the 7th, 
17th and 27tu of every month throughout the year, viz.:— 


Snips. Captains. From New York. { From Portsmouth. | 
St. James Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 20, June 20, Oct, 20) 
Northumberland & H Griswold 10, 1 10 March 1, July 1,Nov. 1) 


20 10, 10 10) 


Gladiator iR. L Bunting 20, 20, 

Mediator M. Chadwick |Feb. 1, June 1,O0ct. 1 

Switzslaad Knight 10April 1, Aug. 1,Dec. 1) 
uebec ie. B. Webiurd 20, 20, 20, 10, 10, 10, 

'E. Morgan Marchi, July 1,Nov. 1, 20, 20, 20) 

Weillington Ip Chadwick 10, 10, 10May 1,Sept, 1,Jan. 1, 

Headrick Undson')G. Moore 20, 20, 20 10, 4 10 

Prince Albert S sebor April 1, Aug. 1, Dee. 1 20, 20, 20 

Toronto Tinker 10, 10, 10June 1,Oct. 1, Feb. J 

Westminster | Hovey 20, 20, 20) 10, 10; 1 


These ships are ail of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced na- 


vigators. Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de-| 


scription. . 
The price of cabin passage is aow fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines 


and liquors. Neither the caotains nor the owners of these packets will be responsible 
for aay tettors. parcels or pack wges seat by them, uniess regular bills of lading are signed 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,78 South-st., oc to 
My2t-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpool will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the 


cceeding day, viz :— 
> Shins. y Masters. Days of Sailing from Ne Days of Sailing from 
York. Liverpool. 
Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov.16, Mar. 16 


England, S. Bartlett, June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April | 
Oxford, J.Rathbone, July 1, Nov. 1,Mar. 1 Aug. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A.W. Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 


Europe, A.G Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Afvii 1 Sept.16,Jan.16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, April16Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Columbus, G. A. Cole, Sept. 1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 


Yorkshire, (new) |D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 
Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 


20, 20, 20 | of Chittenango, also fully accords. 


The public are respecifully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilla that 
ias and is constantly achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult class of dis 
2asesto which the human frame 1s subject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa’ ila, and take 
fo other J119-tt 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 


{BY EAD the following testimonialsin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which have been 
selected from hundreds of simntiar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y. 

November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
i. W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses bis great satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills. Also, Mr.J. Fairchild, of Cazenovia in whichopinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
Inveed, these Pills have superseded all others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pill, but *‘ slow and sure,” and | have never yet 
met with an instance where an invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 

cured of the most obstinate and long-standing dyspeptic diseases, 
S$. TOUSEY. 


(Signed) 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 
casions when attacked by violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their efficacy, | beg leave injustice to you, as proprietois of the medicine, to testify 
much. Yours respectfully, y WM. H. HACKETT 
Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 
Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr’s Life Pilis, | teel it 
duty IL owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public. 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itri-dremedyafterremedy, but none appeared 
toafford me any relief At last! was induced by a friend to t:y a box of Parr’s Life 
Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great :elief. 1] have since 
taken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
sipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia.— Judging from my own case. I sincerely 
believe Parr’s Life Pills is the hest medicine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered to the public.—I remain, 
Yours respectfuily, ELIZABETH BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 

Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Pills,! can give yon my testimony in their favour without the least 
hesitation. For the last five years | have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 
the pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough, a stopping and 
smothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills ] was completely :e- 
duced, and had become so weak as to be 2lmost unable to walk; and I coule not sleep 
more than two hoursof a night, so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complsint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medical attendance, and all 


The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict-| |the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 


est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptioa will be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required. 

Neitherthe captains orthe owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


For froight or passage, applyto & Co.,64 Seuth-street, or 
Cc. H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


having received any permanent relief, and I can say now that since I have been using 

Parr’s gf Pilis, | have been in better health than I have experienced for the last five 

years. fam also stronger, I sleep as good as ever! did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re 

ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, and 
¥ aie ee * New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States, 


ji 288 Che Anglo American. January10 | 
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